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to  the  beloved  author,  and  keeps  me  in  closer  touch  with 
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Though  thousands  of  miles  away,  dear  Dr.  Cuyler 
speaks  to  me  every  day  through  the  Catalpa  Calendar. 
I  shall  praise  God  for  its  dally  strength  and  comfort.— 
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The  Catalpa  Calendar  seems  like  a  book.  Its  interest¬ 
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It  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  uplifting  calendar 
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I  shall  read  the  Catalpa  Calendar  differentlv  from  anv 
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exquisitely  heart  touching  article  ever  put  on  the  yule- 
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Every  Christian  will  thank  the  compiler  of  the  Catalpa 
Calendar  for  gathering  together  these  precious  jewels  of 
thought.— California. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


Farewell  to  the  departing  year!  Only  two 
days  more,  and  we  shall  put  at  the  “good  gray 
head”  of  The  Evangel iat — as  to  the  head  of 
every  letter  we  write,  another  figure — 1898 ! 
But  before  the  hours  are  quite  gone,  let  ue  turn 
back,  and  give  one  “longing,  lingering  look” 
to  what  has  passed  away,  never  to  return.  The 
past  year  like  all  other  years  has  had  its  days 
of  sunshine  and  its  days  of  storm. 

But  if  we  come  back  to  our  personal  experi 
ences,  the  thought  that  fills  all  our  minds  with 
wonder  and  surprise,  is  that,  while  hundreds 
and  thousands  and  millions  have  “passed  on,” 
we  still  remain.  Some  of  us  have  reached  the 
allotted  term  of  human  life.  “The  days  of  our 
years  are  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  if  by 
reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is 
their  strength,  labor  and  sorrow,  for  they  are 
soon  cut  off,  and  we  fiy  away.”  To  those  of  us 
who  are  already  standing  on  this  middle  ground, 
looking  backward  and  looking  forward,  there 
comes  a  doubt  whether  it  would  be  better  to  be 
spared  for  a  few  years  more;  or  whether,  looking 
forward,  we  should  ask  the  good  Lord  to  let  us 
sink  gently  to  our  rest. 


Of  one  thing  we  are  assured  from  our  own  ex 
perience:  that  if  advanced  age  has  its  draw 
backs,  its  sense  of  weakness,  and  weariness,  it 
has  its  pleasures  also.  How  sweet  it  is  to  think 
that  the  storms  and  battles  of  life  are  over, 
though  an  old  man  would  be  worse  than  dead, 
whose  heart  did  not  beat  with  indignation  at 
any  crime  against  the  Church  or  the  State.  But 
let  that  pass.  The  writer  of  this  has  delivered 
his  soul  and  is  satisfied. 


Fifty  years  ago  (whew,  whata  long  time!)  the 
writer  was  young — yes,  he  was  young  in  every, 
sense  (he  might  add,  and  green),  and  was  mak¬ 
ing  his  first  visit  to  the  Old  World.  Spending  a 
winter  in  Paris,  he  went  everywhere,  after  the 
approved  style  of  the  young  American  abroad, 
to  see  all  the  historic  places  and  all  the  features 
of  the  French  capital.  The  most  brilliant  sight 
it  had  to  show  to  the  stranger  was  the  military 
parades  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  when  the  finest 
regiments  of  France  marched  proudly  before  the 
enraptured  Parisians,  and  the  cavalry  rushed 
across  the  plain,  as  if  it  would  sweep  any  enemy 
before  it  as  the  cavalry  of  Murat  were  wont  to 
sweep  the  field  of  battle  ? 

But  more  thrilling  even  than  this  was  it  to 
visit  “The  Invalides” — the  Hospital  in  which 
were  gathered  the  old  soldiers  that  had  them¬ 
selves  fought  under  Napoleon.  Here  sat  a  vet¬ 
eran  with  a  wooden  leg,  the  living  member  he 
had  left  somewhere  in  the  snows  of  Russia ! 
Here  was  another,  who  belonged  to  the  Old 
Guard,  that  made  the  last  charge  at  Waterloo. 
To  see  these  wrecks  of  many  wars,  was  enough  to 
send  a  thrill  through  the  veins  of  any  wandering 
American. 


But  we  need  not  go  abroad  for  objects  of 
admiration,  as  we  have  scattered  among  us  vet¬ 
erans  who  have  shown  their  devotion  to  their 
country  on  many  a  battle  field ;  and  who  in  their 
shattered  frames  bear  testimony  that  courage 
and  devotion  have  not  perished  from  the  earth. 
In  our  comparisons  of  the  old  and  the  young, 
we  make  no  refiections  on  the  rising  generation, 
as  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  courage  and  self- 
sacrifice.  The  only  difference  is  that  in  onecaae 
we  can  only  predict  what  the  “Young  Guard” 
of  America  would  do,  while  of  the  “Old  Guard” 
we  can  record  what  they  have  done ! 


Nor  are  the  old  soldiers  our  only  veterans. 
There  are  others  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  who 
have  fought  wickedness  in  every  form ;  men  who 
have  not  only  preached  righteousness,  but  lived 
it,  thus  teaching  alike  by  their  words  and  by 
their  example.  A  week  or  two  since,  we  were 
seated  at  a  table  with  a  pleasant  company, 
which  included  Bishop  Potter  and  Mr.  Howells, 
one  of  the  most  popular  writers  in  America,  and 
a  score  of  literary  men,  all  of  whom  bad  come 
together  to  show  their  respect  and  honor  to  a 
man  who  was  not  so  very  much  older  than  the 
one  who  writes  these  lines,  (for  in  fact  we  were 
born  the  same  day !)  but  so  much  wiser  and  bet¬ 
ter  that  the  undersigned  always  looked  up  to 
him  with  an  affection  akin  to  reverence — a  man 
who  is  the  pride  of  Boston,  and  of  Massachu* 
setts,  but  who  belongs  not  only  to  New  England, 
but  to  the  whole  country.  Uniting  in  himself 
the  preacher  and  author,  he  once  wrote  a  book 
with  the  singular  title  of  “A  Man  Without  a 
Country”— who,  having  been  in  the  army  or 
navy,  on  some  occasion  so  repudiated  his  coun¬ 
try,  the  mother  that  bore  him,  that  he  was 
punished  by  being  disinherited  of  any  right  to 
claim  any  relation  to  his  native  land  !  From  that 
hour  he  might  wander  every  where  on  land  or  sea, 
but  never  call  the  land  of  his  birth  his  country. 
He  might  go  up  and  down  in  the  earth  like 
the  Wandering  Jew,  a  wanderer  in  all  lands,  but 
at  home  in  none ! 

Healing  the  repeated  references  to  this  mar¬ 
vellous  tale,  that  were  echoed  round  the  table  by 
lawyers  and  clergymen,  editors  and  authors,  the 
feeling  that  was  uppermost  was  that  the  author 
whose  name  was  on  all  our  lips,  if  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  of  a  man  without  a  country,  bad  himself  a 
country,  which  belonged  to  him  as  he  belonged 
to  it — in  every  part  of  which  he  was  at  home — 
honored  and  beloved.  Such  was  the  feeling  of 
all  who  had  come  together  to  pay  their  tribute 
to  Edward  Everett  Hale ! 


But  we  need  not  go  to  Boston  to  find  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  intellectual  activity  unimpaired  by  time — 
as  we  have  a  man  nearer  home  who,  though  it 
be  six  years  since  be  passed  what  some  would 
call  the  “dead  line”  of  seventy,  is  not  only 
alive,  but  very  much  alive,  and  who  can  at 
this  moment  thrill  any  audience  by  his  mar¬ 
vellous  eloquence,  of  which  we  had  an  illustra¬ 
tion  in  the  Address  before  the  American  Board, 
at  its  last  meeting,  when  be  retired  from  the 
Presidency.  Of  course  there  is  but  one  man 
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who  aneweia  to  that  deecriptioc,  Dr.  Richard 
S.  8tom  of  Brooklyn.  Six  months  ago  hia 
people  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anuxereary  of 
hia  aettlement  over  the  Church  of  ue  Pilgrims, 
an  occasion  which  brought  together  a  multitude 
of  friends,  with  tributes  from  othenCwho  could 
not  be  present,  a  demonstration  which  would 
hardly  be  given  to  another  man  in  tibia  country 
than  he — in  whom  all  recognized  the  beauty 
of  old  age,  without  a  sign  of  intellectual  weak¬ 
ness  or  decrepitude.  This  is  the  very  crown 
and  coronation  of  life. 


With  such  magnificent  examples  before  us  of 
mental  vigor  preserved  in  spite  of  time,  we 
can  see  the  years  come  and  gn  with  perfect  calm¬ 
ness.  And  so,  if  among  the  salutations  of  the 
New  Year,  we  are  asked  in  what  mood  we  look 
forward  to  the  future,  we  answer  that  it  is  with 
a  feeling  of  unbounded  gratitude  for  all  the 
way  that  God  has  led  us  hitherto,  and  of  abso¬ 
lute  trust  as  to  the  future.  Wherefore  we  do  not 
pray  either  for  prolonged  life,  or  for  a  speedy 
departure.  We  know  not  what  is  beet  for  us, 
but  are  content  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  One 
who  does  know,  saying,  not  with  a  feeling  of 
resignation,  as  if  we  were  yielding  to  the  inevita¬ 
ble — but  with  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  from  the 
bottom  of  the  heart.  Thy  will,  O  God.  be  done  I 


But  while  we  all  remember  the  goodness  of 
God  towards  ourselves  and  our  country,  we  can¬ 
not  forget  the  awful  calamities  that  have  fallen 
upon  other  parts  of  the  world.  India,  one  of 
the  most  populous  countries  on  the  habitable 
globe,  has  been  thrice  smitten :  convulsed  by 
earthquakes,  while  tens  of  thousands  have  per¬ 
ished  by  famine  and  the  plague.  Those  who 
have  believed  in  a  benevolent  Creator,  have 
cried  out,  “O  Lord,  how  long  ?”  till  at  last  the 
earth  is  at  rest,  and  the  famine  and  the  plague 
are  abated.  Yet  the  year  of  1897  will  be  forever 
remembered  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  terri¬ 
ble  that  has  ever  befallen  the  country  and  the 
people  of  Southern  Asia. 


Europe  has  had  no  earthquake  and  no  plague. 
But  the  rulers  of  nations  have  managed  to  bring 
curses  on  themselves.  The  island  of  Crete,  that 
has  suffered  for  centuries  under  the  iron  rule  of 
the  Turk,  has  had  the  audacity  to  dream  once 
more  of  independence,  and  of  annexation  to 
Greece,  to  which  it  is  bound  by  race,  by  lan¬ 
guage  and  by  religion.  This  noble  instinct  has 
been  stifled  by  a  combination  of  the  six  great 
Powers. 

Then,  as  might  have  been  expected,  war  broke 
out  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  in  which  the 
little  State  of  Southeastern  Europe,  has  been 
crushed  by  its  powerful  enemy.  These  are  not 
things  to  be  proud  of,  but  to  be  confessed  with 
sorrow  and  with  shame. 


Around  no  church  of  its  seventy-five  summers 
gathers  more  precious  and  notable  memories  than 
those  of  the  First  Church  of  Lockport  As  will 
be  seen,  it  is  proposed  to  call  its  congregation 
and  its  distinguished  line  of  pastors  together 
n  January  20th  next,  fora  suitable  commemora¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  a  grand  occasion,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  even  so  far  in  advance. 


On  January  2d,  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  is  to 
begin  special  services  in  the  Ainsley  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  Rev.  R.  S. 
Dawson,  pastor.  On  that  day  he  will  preach  to 
adults  morning  and  evening,  and  in  the  after 
noon  to  young  people  and  all  comers  at  3.30. 
The  meetings  will  continue  through  the  week  at 
3.30  and  7.30  P.M.  Mr.  Hammond  is  recently 
home  from  Hinsdale,  New  Hampshire,  where 
the  meetings  have  been  much  blessed. 


SATE  THE  SABBATH  I 
By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler.  • 

In  the  porch  of  Solomon's  Temple  were  two 
massive  pillars  called  "Jachin”  and  “Boas”  ; 
the  one  name  signifies  “He  will  establish,”  and 
the  other  signifies  “in  strength.”  The  two 
pillars  on  which  Christianity  rests  are  God’s 
Book  and  God’s  Day.  The  Bible  and  the  Sab¬ 
bath  are  the  supports  of  our  religion ;  and  in 
these  times  there  is  a  constant  attempt  to  un¬ 
dermine  them  both.  The  Word  of  God  is  under¬ 
mined  when  it  is  lowered  from  its  supreme 
authority  as  an  infallible  Divine  revelation  to 
merely  a  beautiful  and  valuable  sacred  litera¬ 
ture,  divested  of  the  supernatural.  The  Sab¬ 
bath  is  lowered  when  it  is  not  regarded  as  God’s 
own  day  for  God’s  worship,  and  the  spiritual 
profit  of  immortal  beings,  but  merely  a  day 
for  bodily  rest  and  recreation,  and  every  sort  of 
secular  amusement  The  solid  basis  on  which 
to  plant  the  authority  of  the  Sabbath  is  that 
Ood  owns  it,  and  to  steal  it  is  robbery  of  Jeho¬ 
vah;  it  was  “made  for  man,”  but  for  man’s 
immortal  nature  as  well  as  for  rest  to  his  toiling 
body.  No  one  will  dispute  that  Christianity 
cannot  exist  without  the  worship  of  God,  and 
that  worship  cannot  be  maintained  without  the 
Sabbath. 

A  new  idea  of  the  Sabbath  is  coming  in — and 
its  worst  feature  is  that  God  is  put  out  of  His 
own  day.  And  this  new  style  of  Sabbath  is 
becoming  fearfully  prevalent.  One  of  its  fruits 
is  the  almost  omnipresent  Sunday  newspaper. 
Our  cities  on  the  Lord’s  day  morning  are  sown 
“knee  deep”  with  them,  and  they  are  carried, 
by  the  ton,  on  special  trains,  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  !  Many  of  these  huge  journals  are  a  mass 
of  hideous  cuts,  and  criminal  intelligence,  and 
mental  garbage  of  every  description.  The  best 
and  most  reputable  of  them  carry  the  week  into 
the  Sabbath,  and  load  their  readers  with  busi¬ 
ness,  politics,  sporting  news,  and  no  little  friv¬ 
olous  comicalities.  They  secularise  God’s  one 
day  for  preparing  for  eternity.  They  break  down 
reverence  for  divine  law  and  thus  for  all  law. 
They  pre  occupy  the  minds  of  millions  on  every 
Sabbath  morning  and  keep  multitudes  from  the 
sanctuary  and  the  Gospel  of  salvation.  What 
right  has  any  conscientious  Christian  to  buy 
them  or  patronize  them  in  any  way  ? 

A  second  growing  method  of  Sabbath  desecra¬ 
tion  is  from  the  abuse  of  that  admirable  inven¬ 
tion,  the  bicycle.  The  devil  seems  to  get  hold 
of  about  every  good  thing — of  the  press,  of 
music,  and  of  the  marriage-relation ;  and  now 
he  is  capturing  the  bicycle.  When  on  a  fine 
Sabbath  mornins  I  see  an  army  of  young  people 
— older  ones,  too — all  heading  away  from  the 
house  of  God  towards  the  parks  or  the  sea  shore, 
methinks  I  see  the  Prince  of  darkness  leading 
the  procession,  and  one  of  his  imps  mounted  on 
every  wheel !  Bodily  pleasure  is  purchased  at 
the  cost  of  the  soul.  Unless  this  style  of  Sab¬ 
bath-desecration  is  checked,  we  shall  have  a 
generation  of  church  neglecters  and  imitators 
of  the  frivolities  that  make  a  Parisian  Sunday. 
Some  Christian  young  men  are  striving  to  check 
this  flagrant  evil  by  forming  Bic>cle  Clubs 
which  forbid  “Sunday  spins,”  or  any  profana¬ 
tions  of  sacred  time.  This  effort  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  It  is  the  use  of  the  bicycle  during 
hours  of  worship,  and  to  carry  their  riders  away 
from  all  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  that  I  am 
especially  deprecating,  and  it  is  right  against 
that  abuse  of  the  bicycle  that  the  friends  of 
God’s  Sabbath  must  direct  their  efforts,  and 
dissuasive  powers.  The  loss  of  the  Sabbath  is 
apt  to  be  the  loss  of  the  soul ! 

That  there  is  a  steady  and  sad  falling  off  of 
attendance  upon  Church— both  in  town  and 
country— is  incontestably  proved  by  accurate 


statistics.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  has  collected  a 
mass  of  careful  statistics  which  establish  this 
painful  fact  beyond  dispute.  One  great  cause 
is  the  new  and  secularized  Sabbath.  Shutting 
God  out  of  Bis  own  day  means  shutting  His 
creatures  out  of  the  sanctuary.  Lowering  the 
Sabbath  means  emptying  the  churches. 

A  very  able  and  devoted  minister  of  a  rural 
parish  in  Massachusetts  informs  me  that  with 
all  the  best  preaching  he  can  do,  and  the  best 
pastoral  work  he  can  perform,  “the  majority 
even  of  the  reputable  class  will  not  come  to 
church.  They  prefer  to  lounge  away  the  time 
over  the  Sunday  newspaper,  or  to  go  visiting, 
or  to  do  something  which  they  cannot  well 
attend  to  on  the  six  working  daysL  The  children 
as  soon  as  they  get  old  enough  to  quit  the  Sun¬ 
day-school,  join  their  elders  in  remaining  away 
from  church.  Even  professing  Christians  are 
too  easily  led  into  this  secularizing  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath— beginning  very  often  with  family  visit¬ 
ing.”  The  writer  informs  me  that  what  is  true 
of  his  parish  is  sadly  true  of  many  other  rural 
districts  in  New  England. 

Such  a  testimony  as  this  from  such  a  man  is  a 
danger  signal  of  solemn  import.  If  God’s  day 
loses  its  hold  on  our  American  people,  then 
God’s  worship  declines,  Christianity  declines, 
and  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  threatened 
with  “heart-failure”  I  The  Puritan  character 
was  moulded  and  vertebrated  by  the  Puritan 
Sabbath.  In  spite  of  some  needless  austerities 
it  was  a  golden  day.  It  put  a  stout  hem  around 
the  whole  week  to  keep  it  from  ravelling  out 
into  frivolous  thinking  and  godless  living.  It 
sweetened  the  home ;  it  brought  God  very  near 
to  His  people;  it  kept  eternity  in  sight,  and  it 
opened  the  gates  of  heaven  to  multitudes  of 
souls. 

Fellow  Christians,  we  must  all  make  a  stand 
to  save  the  Sabbath  !  The  salvation  of  Christ’s 
Church,  and  of  a  Bible  conscience  among  the 
people— yes,  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  Republic, 
depends  on  saving  God’s  day.  A  Sabbath-dese¬ 
crating,  God  defying  nation  cannot  have  a 
wholesome  and  enduring  life.  Have  professed 
Christians  no  responsibility  for  this  deplorable 
secularizing  of  God’s  holy  day  f  Do  our  pulpits 
speak  out  often  enough,  and  plainly  enough  ? 
Do  all  church-members  keep  the  Sabbath  as 
sacred  and  as  sweet  as  they  ought  to  do  f 
Christ’s  Church  never  can  be  saved,  or  save 
the  world  around  it,  unless  it  determines  in 
God’s  name  and  with  God’s  help,  to  save  H%s 
Sabbath. 


We  give  a  pretty  full  index  of  The  Evangelist 
for  1897.  As  will  be  seen,  however,  there  ara 
Eome  omissions  of  regular  departments,  viz:  that 
of  the  Sunday-School  Lessons,  the  Religious 
Press,  the  Children’s  department  and  that  of 
Ministers  and  Churches.  These  are  all  readily 
consulted  as  to  their  subordinate  contents,  and 
are  hence  omitted.  Otherwise  the  index  is  full, 
and  we  trust  its  arrangement  will  prove  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Its  preparation  has  not  been  a  light  task. 


The  Rev.  John  B.  Devins,  long  in  charge  of 
the  East-side  chapel  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  and  doing  a  prosperous  work 
there,  is  also  well  and  widely  known  as  a  “news¬ 
paper  man.”  The  columns  of  The  Tribune, 
weekly  or  oftener,  and  on  occasion  those  of  The 
Independent,  and  other  papers  including  at  in¬ 
tervals  The  Evangelist,  have  witnessed  to  his 
reportorial  skill  and  industry.  His  many 
friends  will  hear  with  interest  that  beginning 
with  the  new  year,  he  identifies  himself  with 
our  old  neighbor.  The  Observer,  as  one  of  its 
permanent  editorial  staff.  We  congratulate  our 
contemporary  on  securing  one  so  well  furnished 
for  newspaper  duty,  and  also  Mr.  Devins  in 
reaching  a  position  to  which  he  has  worthily 
aspired,  ever  since  he  took  his  diploma  from 
Union  Seminary! 
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DB.  PHILIP  8CHAFF. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  hiographiee  that 
we  have  taken  in  hand  for  many  a  day  ie  that 
of  the  late  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  hy  hie  eon,  now 
Professor  in  Lane  Seminary.  Ordinarily  the 
life  of  a  scholar,  shut  up  among  his  books  and 
hie  clasees,  however  happy  he  may  be 

“  In  the  etill  air  of  deilKhtfnl  stndiee," 
furnishes  little  to  interest  the  general  reader. 
To  this  the  biography  of  Dr.  Schaff  is  an  excep¬ 
tion,  as  his  life  was  full  of  incident,  and  full  of 
variety.  He  belonged  to  two  countries  and  two 
continents,  and  was  constantly  passing  from  one 
to  the  other.  Born  in  Switzerland,  the  son  of  a 
carpenter,  whose  petty  earnings  from  day  to  day 
hardly  sufficed  for  existence,  his  son  had  nothing 
but  hiB  own  natural  intelligence  (which  showed 
itself  at  an  early  age),  and  his  eager  spirit,  to 
force  his  way.  All  this  gives  an  element  of  ro¬ 
mance  to  his  career.  Little  could  any  one  have 
dreamed,  who  saw  a  pour  boy  in  scanty  garments, 
leaving  his  father’s  door,  with  his  pack  on  his 
back,  containing  all  his  worldly  poeeessione, 
starting  for  the  place  where  he  was  to  begin 
his  studies,  that  his  name  would  yet  be  held  in 
honor  alike  in  Europe  and  America. 

Showing  at  once  uncomomn  natural  aptitude 
for  study,  he  passed  rapidly  through  the  several 
stages  in  his  education,  from  one  step  to  another ; 
from  the  lotrer  school  to  a  higher;  and  from  the 
Academy  to  the  University.  As  his  mind  was 
turned  to  the  ministry  as  his  profession,  he 
went  to  Halle,  where  he  was  under  Tholuck, 
one  of  the  first  scholars  and  teachers  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Here  he  met  several  students  from  the 
United  States;  Edward  Kobinson,  Charles  Hodge 
of  Princeton,  Professor  Park  of  Andover;  and 
Henry  B.  Smith  and  George  L.  Prentiss,  with 
whom  he  was  afterwards  to  be  associated  in 
America.  From  Halle  he  went  to  Berlin,  where 
there  were  several  Hebrew  scholars,  whose  names 
were  familiar  over  Europe;  but  better  than  all, 
was  the  inspiration  of  Neander,  the  greatest  of 
ecclesiastical  historians.  With  a  thorough  train¬ 
ing,  the  highest  ambition  of  one  who  gave  such 
promise  as  the  young  scholar,  would  be  to  become 
a  Professor  in  one  of  the  great  German  Univer¬ 
sities.  Such  was  his  own  hope  and  expectation 
when  there  came  a  call  from  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  for  a  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Sem¬ 
inary  at  Mercersburg  in  Pennsylvania,  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  which  gave  a  new  turn  to  all  his  after 
life. 

Transferred  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  he 
had  scope  for  all  that  was  in  him.  He  was  in  a 
new  world,  where  all  things  were  new.  Not  only 
was  he  in  another  Continent,  amid  new  sur¬ 
roundings,  but  among  another  people,  speaking 
another  language.  Some  foreigners  would  have 
been  discontented  from  the  beginning,  but  he  had 
a  marvellous  adaptability  to  the  new  conditions, 
and  seemed  to  absorb  American  ideas  and 
habits,  as  he  inhaled  the  air.  It  did  not  spoil 
the  Swiss  or  the  German  element  in  his  com¬ 
position,  but  added  to  it  a  fresh  vitality  from 
contact  with  a  people  that  were  in  a  stage  of 
rapid  development.  He  had  also  a  new  tie  to  his 
adopted  country  in  marrying  an  American  wife, 
who  was  his  beloved  and  faithful  companion  to 
his  last  hour. 

After  a  few  years  in  Mercersburg,  he  came  to 
New  York,  and  here  our  acquaintance  first 
began.  Transferred  from  the  country  to  the 
city  he  was  in  a  larger  sphere,  surrounded  by 
new  elements,  that  were  very  stimulating  to  a 
a  mind  so  active  as  his.  He  soon  became 
acquainted  with  our  American  scholars  and 
writers,  like  George  Bancroft  and  George  Rip¬ 
ley,  who,  as  I  had  the  beet  opportunity  to 
know,  appreciated  his  learning,  as  well  as  the 


generous  spirit  that  took  so  kindly  to  Americans 
and  American  inatitutions. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  eminence  in  one 
special  department,  brought  him  into  the  posi¬ 
tion  for  which  he  was  best  fitted,  that  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Union  Sem¬ 
inary,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Leaving  to  his  brother  Professors  to  speak  of 
the  work  that  he  did  in  that  noble  Institution 
devoted  to  sacred  learning,  I  may  refer  to  an¬ 
other  service  which  he  rendered  to  Christian 
scholars  at  home  and  abroad,  in  bringing  them 
into  a  better  understanding  and  mutual  helpful¬ 
ness.  Passing  frequently  to  and  fro  between 
Europe  and  America,  he  was  better  than  any 
minister  or  Ambassador,  as  an  interpreter  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  America.  As  it  was  once  my 
privilege  to  cross  the  ocean  with  him,  we  came  to 
know  each  other  as  do  those  who  live  under  the 
same  roof,  and  are  members  of  the  same  family. 
And  I  can  truly  say  that  I  never  knew  a  more 
lovable  man,  or  one  whose  daily  conversation 
was  more  interesting  or  more  instructive.  He 
seemed  to  know  everybody  that  was  worth 
knowing ;  at  least  all  the  great  scholars  from 
Oxford  to  Berlin.  Walking  with  him  on  deck 
every  morning  after  breakfast,  and  every  noon 
after  luncheon,  and  every  evening  after  dinner, 

I  felt  that  I  was  all  the  while  receiving,  not  only 
pleasure,  but  instruction.  It  was  like  walking  in 
the  groves  of  the  Academy.  And  yet  nothing 
was  farther  from  him  than  keeping  at  all  times 
the  stiffness  of  a  professor.  Nobody  could  turn 
from  “grave  to  gay*’  more  quickly  and  more 
naturally.  He  always  relished  a  good  story,  and 
believed  that  he  who  by  hie  harmless  wit  could 
“contribute  to  the  gayety  of  nations,”  was  a 
public  benefactor. 

One  of  the  greatest  services  of  Dr.  Schaff  to 
Religion  was  in  the  Revision  of  the  Scriptures, 
to  which  perhaps^  no  scholar  on  either  side  of 
the  ocean  contributed  more  than  he.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Committee  used  to  meet  in  an  office  which 
he  had  in  the  Bible  House,  where  he  once  enter¬ 
tained  Dean  Stanley,  who’had  a  special  interest 
in  the  work  as  carried  on  in  England,  as  the 
English  Committee  held  their  meetings  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  adjoining  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Another  great  service  rendered  by  Dr.  Schaff, 
alike  to  the  country  of  hie  birth  and  the  coun¬ 
try  of  his  adoption,  was  in  bringing  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance  together  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic.  It  was  by  bis  personal  acquaintance  and 
influence  that  there  came  to  us  in  the  summer  of 
1873,  not  only  faithful  Waldensian  pastors  from 
the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  but  learned  scholars 
from  German  Universities,  such  as  Dorner  and 
Christlieb.  Who  of  us  did  not  feel  the  thrill 
which  comes  from  the  touch  of  the  hand, and  the 
sound  of  the  voice,  of  saintly  meL.  who  spoke 
with  tongues  of  fire — men  who  came  not  only 
from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  they 
speak  the  tongue  wherein  we  were  born — but 
from  the  Continent,  from  France,  from  Switzer¬ 
land,  from  Holland,  from  Germany,  and  even 
from  Bohemia :  and  who,  though  speaking  other 
tongues,  acknowledged  the  same  Divine  Master, 
and  whose  warm-hearted  fellowship  strength¬ 
ened  the  ties  that  bind  together  the  separated 
parts  of  Protestant  Christendom  ? 

Such  was  the  life  of  Philip  Schaff— a  life  of 
immense  activity  and  usefulness  even  to  the 
end,  the  vicissitudes  of  which  are  here  brought 
together  by  one  who  not  only  bears  his  name, 
but  follows  his  profession,  both  as  teacher 
and  preacher.  He  tells  the  story  with  great 
simplicity,  but  naturally  with  an  ardor  j^of  af¬ 
fection,  that  brightens  and  warms  every  page. 
I  thank  him  for  it,  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  one 
whom  I  loved  as  I  love  few  men  in  this  world — a 
man  who  has  been  a  benefactor  to  two  countries — 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  to  two  Continents 
— in  promoting  that  better  understanding  and 
mutual  appreciation  which  draws  closer  together 
the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

H.  M.  F. 


HOME  RULE  (!)  IN  CUBA. 

Ever  since  the  tragic  death  of  Canovas,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  change  of  policy  in  Cuba.  The 
old  iron  rule  was  to  be  abandoned,  and  “the 
ever  faithful  Isle,”  as  a  reward  for  her  fidelity 
for  three  centuries,  was  to  have  (or  almott 
to  have)  independence,  or  at  least  the  next 
thing  to  it,  viz:  Autonomy,”  that  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  its  own,  only  having  a  connection  with 
Spain,  which  was  merely  formal,  a  recognition 
of  authority  just  sufficient  to  soothe  the  pride  of 
the  old  “done,”  whose  sensitiveness  would  be 
wounded  to  the  quick  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  its  absolute  independence!  To  make  the 
whole  thing  clear,  we  were  told  again  and  again 
that,  under  the  new  r^ime  the  relation  of 
Cuba  to  Spain  would  be  precisely  that  of  Canada 
to  England,  in  which  the  colony  has  all  the 
advantages  of  independence  without  the  cost  of 
keeping  a  separate  army  and  navy  for  its  protec¬ 
tion  !  Could  there  he  any  more  enviable  position 
under  the  sun  ? 

Such  was  the  good  time  coming  for  Cuba,  that 
has  been  heralded  to  us  for  some  months  past. 
We  were  only  waiting  for  the  details,  with  eager 
expectancy  on  the  part  of  some,  and  gloomy 
forebodings  on  the  other ! 

At  last  the  promised  time  of  liberation  had 
come,  and  Cuba  was  to  be  admitted,  like  a  eon 
who  had  grown  to  manhood,  to  the  full  possession 
of  all  the  rights  and  the  liberties,  of  which  it 
had  been  deprived  for  three  hundred  years !  It 
should  be  said  that  the  new  Constitution  for 
Cuba  has  been  prepared  not  by  one  of  the  old, 
dull-headed  and  hard  hearted  Conservatives,  who 
followed  the  lead  of  any  Prime  Minister  who 
was  a  bold  assertor  and  defender  of  the  “Royal 
prerogative,”  but  by  one  of  the  moat  liberal 
members  of  what  is  considered  a  liberal  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  is  Senor  Moret,  who  is  (as 
we  can  personally  testify)  one  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  of  Spanish  gentlemen,  and  who  looks  upon 
himself  as  an  extreme  Liberal,  who  ie  the  author 
of  the  new  Constitution  for  Cuba.  It  is  this 
new  Constitution,  prepared  by  such  a  man,  that 
ie  commented  upon,  (not  by  The  Sun,  which  has 
been  madly  set  upon  Cuban  independence),  but, 
of  all  papers  in  the  world,  by  The  Evening  Post, 
which  has  from  the  beginning  sneered  at  the 
very  idea  of  independence  as  the  extreme  of 
absurdity,  which  now  has  to  confess  that  this 
new  “Constitution”  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
But  let  it  speak  for  itself.  We  quote  its  article 
without  the  omission  of  a  single  word : 

The  full  Spanish  text  of  the  new  home-rule 
constitution  for  Cuba  has  at  last  reached  this 
country,  and  its  details  do  not  in  all  respects 
bear  out  the  telegraphed  summary.  As  Congress 
and  the  country,  at  President  McKinley’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  are  now  waiting  to  see  if  Cuba  will 
accept  this  autonomous  government,  and  if  it 
will  bring  peace  to  her  distraught  inhabitants; 
and  as,  therefore,  the  question  of  peace  or  war 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States  may  turn 
on  the  terms  of  this  proposed  Cuban  home  rule, 
it  ie  of  obvious  importance  to  know  what  those 
terms  are. 

A  defect,  or  danger,  in  the  form  of  this  grant 
of  autonomy  at  once  confronts  the  reader.  It  is 
made  ^  royal  decree,  bearing  date  November 
25th,  1897.  This  is  a  legal  procedure,  when  the 
Cortes  are  not  sitting,  but  it  requires  the  sub¬ 
sequent  approval  of  the  Cortes.  But  this  ap¬ 
proval  may  not  be  given,  and  then  the  whole 
edifice  would  fall  to  the  ground.  This  peril  is 
recognized  in  the  expository  portion  of  the  doc¬ 
ument,  when  Prime  Minister  Sagasta  regrets  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  the  royal  decree,  but 
expresses  the  hope  that  public  opinion  will  sup¬ 
port  him,  and  that  “the  sanction  of  the  Cortes” 
will  be  given  in  due  time.  If  the  plan  works 
well,  if  the  Liberals  can  keep  their  heads  altove 
water,  the  sanction  will  no  doubt  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  when  the  Cortes  are  summoned;  but  if  not, 
not.  It  would  also  appear  that  the  Cortes 
retain  the  right  at  any  time  to  repeal  or  amend 
the  Cuban  constitution  at  their  own  pleasure. 
At  the  outset,  therefore,  one  sees  how  far  the 
grant  of  home  rule  to  Cuba  is  from  being  secure 
and  unconditional.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  much 
like  our  boasted  home  rule  in  New  York  city 
—subject  to  constant  interference,  or  even  abso¬ 
lute  repeal,  by  the  Legislature. 
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Nor  cao  one  read  far  in  the  provisioas  of  the 
decree  without  seeing  that  the  sovereigoty  of 
S^iu  iD_  Cuba  is  inteuded  to  meau  something 
widely  different  from  the  sovereignty  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  Canada.  It  is  to  be  not  only  an  ac 
knowledged  sovereignty,  but  an  active  and  con 
trolling  sovereignty.  This  is,  in  truth,  frankly 
avowed  by  Sagasta.  His  first  concern,  he 
declares,  has  been  to  draw  a  constitution  which 
should  “afiBrm  and  strengthen  the  bond  of  sov¬ 
ereignty.”  The  “central  authority,”  he  adds, 
has  been  “in  nowise  lessened  or  weakened.  ” 
Inspection  of  the  chapters  relating  to  the 
colonial  legislature,  judiciary,  and  finance,  will 
show  that  this  confidence  is  not  misplaced. 

First  of  all  comes  the  enormous  power  con 
ferred  upon  the  Uovernor- General,  who  is  to  be 
named  by  the  home  government.  He  has  the 
right  to  summon,  to  adjourn,  or  to  dissolve  the 
Colonial  Parliament.  He  has  a  suspensory  veto 
over  its  legislation.  He  has  in  his  hands  all 
the  patronage  of  the  public  service.  He  is  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  has 
.absolute  control  even  of  the  police  He  has 
the  power  of  namine  life  members  in  the  Upper 
Chamber,  or  “Council  of  Administration.” 
He  has  the  right  to  propose  laws  in  the  Colonial 
Parliament.  He  has  the  right  and  duty,  in  cer¬ 
tain  specified  emergencies,  to  make  himself  dic¬ 
tator,  and  to  govern  the  island  without  reference 
to  the  laws  passed  by  the  Colonial  Parliament. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  care  has  been 
taken  in  the  composition  of  the  Colonial  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  make  sure  that  it  shall  never  escape 
from  Spanish  control.  The  House  of  Repre 
eentatives  is  to  be  composed  of  members  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  one  for  each  25,000  in¬ 
habitants.  But  of  concurrent  powers  with  its 
chamber  is  the  Council  of  Administration,  num¬ 
bering  thirty-five  members.  Of  these,  eighteen 
are  to  be  elected  by  a  limited  suffrage  and 
seventeen  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General.  But  the  seventeen  are  to  be  life  mem 
bers,  while  the  eighteen  are  to  go  out,  one  half 
every  five  years,  or  in  entirety  whenever  the 
Governor  General  thinks  fit  to  dissolve  the 
Council.  When  one  takes  in  the  fact  that  this 
body,  so  controlled,  has  as  much  authority  in 
legislation,  even  in  financial  legislation,  as  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  curiously  hollow 
echo  seems  to  make  itself  heard  in  Cuban 
autonomy. 

Further  to  buttress  Spanish  supremacy,  the 
control  of  the  judiciary  is  entirely  reserved  to 
the  home  government.  This  is  highly  impor 
tant,  because  all  the  conflicts  of  interpretation, 
all  the  disputes  about  rights  and  privileges, 
under  the  new  constitution,  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  tribunals;  and  these  are  to  be  exclusively 
filled  with  Spanish  judges.  The  right  to  make 
treaties  of  commerce  affecting  Cuba  is  also 
reserved  to  the  home  government.  In  form,  the 
Colonial  Parliament  is  to  have  the  right  to 
eiMict  a  Cuban  tariff,  but  in  effect  this  grant  is 
flo  hedged  about  in  ways  already  indicated,  and 
by  special  provisions  requiring  duties  to  dis¬ 
criminate  in  favor  of  Spanish  products,  that  it 
really  amounts  to  little  or  nothing.  As  for  the 
|)ublic  debt,  including  the  present  war  debt, 
its  apportionment  between  Cuba  and  Spain  is  to 
be  made  wholly  by  the  Spanish  Cortes. 

In  the  face  of  these  critical  features  of  the 
home  rule  scheme  for  Cuba,  it  is  useless  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  amount  of  local  control  of  local  affairs 
that  really  is  given,  or  seems  to  be  given.  The 
great  essentials  of  government  are  kept  strictly 
within  the  grasp  of  Spain ;  the  rest  may  be  a 
pretty  plaything,  but  it  does  not  count.  Senor 
Moret,  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  drawn  this  Cuban  constitution, 
is  a  man  who  has  lived  in  England  and  has  made 
a  study  of  English  colonial  legislation.  Refer¬ 
ences  to  British  examples  of  colonial  government 
appear  in  the  expository  part  of  his  work.  But 
he  puts  aside  English  models  in  favor  of  a  form 
which  is  “characteristic  of  the  system  of 
Spain.”  There  is  his  fatal  vice.  Despite  what 
he  himself  calls  the  “immense  calamities  (tm- 
menaas  tristezas)  of  our  colonial  history,”  he 
adheres  to  the  system  which  has  been  their  chief 
cause,  and  offers  a  form  of  autonomy  which, 
even  if  put  forward  in  perfect  good  faith,  even  if 
operated  with  the  best  intentions,  could  prove 
only  a  mockery  and  a  source  of  fresh  disaster  to 
the  Cubans. 


The  High  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  New¬ 
ark.  New  Jersey,  has,  by  its  session  taken 
appropriate  action  relative  to  the  death  of  their 
Rrst  pastor.  Dr.  Poor.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
suitable  tablet  to  his  memory  at  the  side  of 
the  pulpit.  We  can  witness  to  the  fact  that  his 
affection  for  the  people  of  this,  his  second  charge, 
<his  first  was  in  Massachusetts)  never  seemed  to 
wane.  His  regard  for  them  was  life-long. 


THE  TERMINALS  OF  LIFE. 

A  MEDITATION  FOR  THE  NEW  TEAR. 

In  describing  a  journey  we  first  tell  where  it 
began  and  where  it  ended.  In  speaking  of  a 
railroad,  we  name  the  cities  which  it  connects, 
Boston,  New  York, Philadelphia, Waehingtcn  and 
Chicago  1  hen  we  boast  of  our  Grand  Central 
station,  as  other  cities  boast  of  their  stations, 
in  which  there  is  a  rivalry  to  have  the  finest, 
most  convenient  and  imposing  buildings  in  the 
city  or  in  the  land.  It  has  been  said  that  “the 
luxury  of  travel  is  the  latest  triumph  of  civili¬ 
zation  ;”  and  if  so,  the  splendor  of  our  termi¬ 
nals  is  the  refinement  of  luxury,  and  a  holiday 
journey  beginning  at  such  a  magnificent  termi 
nal  as  Twenty-third  Street  Ferry-house,  New 
York,  pausing  a  while  in  the  superb  structure 
at  Broad  street,  Philadelphia,  and  ending  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Washington  shaft,  soaring  up 
over  against  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  suggests 
the  larger  progress  of  life  from  its  beginning  to 
its  end. 

Religion  pays  just  regard  to  the  terminals;  it 
begins  by  answering  the  questions,  whence  ?  and 
whither  ?  Its  development  tends  steadily  toward 
the  alleviation  of  the  harder  conditions  of 
transit,  the  increase  of  comforts  by  the  way,  the 
enlargement  of  joys  on  the  journey,  the  uplift¬ 
ing  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  passenger,  the 
broadening  of  sympathy  and  fellowship  with 
other  travelers  on  the  same  road.  In  the  last 
result,  our  religion  secures  to  the  true  Chris 
tian  the  luxury  of  travel  over  both  usual  and 
unfamiliar  regions,  tracts  of  waste  and  gardens 
of  culture,  thus  becoming  the  noblest  minister 
to  the  very  highest  civilization,  and  making  pos¬ 
sible  to  every  earnest  man,  a  life  in  the  best 
sense  worth  living.  The  inspiration  and  the 
promise  of  all  this  it  derives  first  from  its  ter¬ 
minals.  It  says  we  came  from  God  and  to  Him 
we  go.  The  life  that  does  not  lose  sight  of 
these  terminals  can  never  be  mean  or  miserable. 
The  way  station  of  to-day  may  be  wanting  in 
much,  but  this  is  not  our  rest,  nor  need  we 
make  it  so;  what  is  the  grimness  of  the  way 
station  when  compared  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
terminals  ? 

Here,  then,  is  the  source  of  that  manful  calm' 
in  the  midst  of  tangle  and  turmoil,  buffet  and 
crowding,  short  rations,  hurry  and  temporary 
disappointments,  which  only  the  “through  pas¬ 
senger”  can  face  with  entire  composure.  Besides 
this,  if  one  keeps  the  terminals  always  in  view, 
he  will  have  a  secret  charity  for  all  the  travelers 
by  the  way, that  will  keep  him  free  from  malice, 
envy,  jealousy,  bigotry,  and  be  a  spur  to  help¬ 
fulness  toward  the  comrades  at  his  side.  We  get 
small  graces  if  we  side-track  ourselvra,  or  make 
life  a  picnic  excursion  from  one  pleasure 
ground  to  another.  We  grow  large  vices  by  try¬ 
ing  to  run  a  single  narrow  gauge  track  between 
such  splendid  terminals,  as  if  we  owned  the 
whole  equipment.  That  is  the  mortal  sin  and 
the  moral  offensiveness  of  intolerance  and  big¬ 
otry  in  religion.  To  get  into  the  canon  of  nar¬ 
row  views  with  only  a  streak  of  sky  in  sight 
and  forget  the  way  out,  is  to  be  a  beggarly 
believer  at  the  best;  at  the  worst,  it  is  spiritual 
death  by  soul  starvation  and  mental  exhaustion. 
“Keep  the  Tetons  in  sight,”  said  Fremont  to 
his  toiling  teamsters  left  behind  at  need,  “and 
you  cannot  go  far  out  of  your  way  I”  Keep  on 
the  heights  whe  there  terminals  are  already  in 
view  every  hour  and  there  is  no  heresy  you  need 
to  fear  as  fatal.  On  all  these  prairie  paths  our 
brothers  plod,  be  they  near  or  far ;  let  ua  learn 
to  cheer  and  help  and  push  over  hard  places 
every  one  of  them.  Break  no  bridges,  leave  no 
windfall  in  your  track,  for  the  next  man  to 
sorrow  over  or  find  a  fatal  snare.  Remember 
that  to  day’s  encampment  is  only  temporary  for 
you,  yet  for  those  who  follow  on  day  after  day 
it  becomes  a  permanency  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  way  station  over  which  you  need  not  sigh 
because  you  are  a  continental  traveler,  should 


not  be  made  intolerable  to  any  because  you 
halted  there ! 

One  thing  more.  It  is  hard  to  adjust  our  ter¬ 
minals,  our  points  of  departure  and  our  places 
of  pause,  by  the  great  cardinals  of  the  faith. 
That  is  sometimes  a  revelation.  A  young  lawyer 
was  on  his  way  to  his  oflice  one  day  and  the  first 
question  of  our  Catechism  came  into  hie  mind. 
That  was  his  turning  point;  and  the  man  who 
started  then  was  Samuel  Hanson  Cox,  one  of 
our  great  pulpit  powers  for  many  years.  An¬ 
other  young  lawyer  left  his  young  wife  at  their 
early  lodgings  in  New  Haven,  and  went  out  to 
church.  That  was  his  terminal.  The  man  who 
came  back  was  Gardiner  Spring,  who  cried  out 
as  he  entered  :  “The  Gospel  1  the  Gospel !  that 
is  my  calling  for  life!”  Great  lights  from 
heaven  have  made  new  terminals  appear  to  men, 
deep  shadows  on  the  earth  have  shown  them  like 
a  fiery  cross  in  the  night  seasons.  By  the  watch 
fires  of  the  old  and  new  year  we  sit  in  a  charmed 
circle ;  the  terminals  are  at  hand,  the  old  and 
perchance  also  the  new  I  What  if  we  should  mis¬ 
understand  their  reading  1  Who  shall  repair  the 
once  mistaking  of  their  trend  or  leading  ? 
Whence  come  you,  brother,  up  to  this  solemn 
moment  ?  Whence  go  you  from  this  haunting 
hour  ?  The  open  doors  are  here ;  the  aims  that 
have  made  lives  sublime  and  deaths  supremely 
glad,  are  breaking  the  soil  to  look  up,  bloom  and 
fruit.  And  He  who  faced  life  and  tasted  death 
for  every  man  stands  by  quietly  sayiDg.“Watch  I” 
“What  I  say  unto  you,  1  say  unto  all,  watch  I” 
There  is  a  wonderful  meaning  as  we  wait  here 
between  the  terminals  when  we  hear  one  speak¬ 
ing  to  us  so  grandly,  not  promising  to  show  us 
the  way,  but  saying  rather,  1  am  the  way  I 

R.  A.  S. 


THE  WEST  SIDE  CHURCHES. 

The  six  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  West 
Side  in  this  city  united  in  a  Foreign  Mission 
Neighborhood  Rally  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
December  13th,  in  the  West  End  Church.  The 
pastor  of  that  church.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Balcom 
Shaw,  presided,  and  on  the  platform  with  him 
were  Miss  Holmes,  representing  the  Women’s 
Work ;  Rev.  Drs.  Gillespie,  Ellinwood  and 
Brown,  and  Secretary  Robert  E.  Speer,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Foreign  Board,  Rev.  James  Hunter, 
assistant  pastor,  and  in  addition  the  pastors  of 
most  of  the  churches  of  the  West  Side.  The 
music  was  conducted  by  Mr.  F.  V.  Burton, 
assistant  organist  of  the  church,  and  a  chorus 
of  about  fifty  young  people.  Prayers  were  offered 
by  Rev.  Drs.  Ellinwood  and  Gillespie,  Dr. 
Shaw  and  Mr.  Hunter. 

Miss  Holmes  gave  one  of  her  brief  and  stir¬ 
ring  talks,  marked  by  the  eloquence  of  sincere 
feeling  as  well  as  by  the  insight  obtained 
through  years  of  work  in  Syria  and  at  the  home 
end  of  the  field.  Robert  E.  Speer  gave  the  prin¬ 
cipal  address  of  the  evening,  and  it  was  a  mem¬ 
orable  one.  No  one  who  heard  it  can  ever  for¬ 
get  his  powerful  presentation  of  the  scope  of 
the  work,  the  need  and  the  result  of  it.  His 
recent  tour  has  given  him  even  a  clearer  vision 
and  a  more  impassioned  eloquence  than  formerly, 
and  hie  physical  vigor  seems  fully  restored. 

Brief  remarks  followed  from  Rev.  Drs.  Kerr, 
Lorenz  and  Wylie,  and  an  offering  was  made. 

The  meeting  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  West  End  Church, 
and  the  offering  goes  through  their  hands  as  a 
contribution  to  the  debt  of  the  Foreign  Board. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  take  Dr.  Wilson 
Phraner  by  the  hand,  on  Monday  last,  and  wel¬ 
come  his  return  to  accustomed  scenes,  if  not  yet 
to  full  service.  It  was  his  second  visit  from  hie 
home  in  East  Orange  to  headquarters  in  New 
York,  since  his  severe  illness.  He,  of  course, 
needs  to  take  special  care  of  himself  for  some 
time  to  come ;  and  hence  we  hope  that  he  may 
not  be  too  promptly  invited  to  surmount  remote 
snow-banks  by  our  rural  churches.  But  these 
in  common  with  their  brethren  everywhere,  will 
be  glad  to  learn  of  his  improving  health  and 
strength. 
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OUR  WATCHWORD. 


God,  Cocntbt.  Chcbch.  Humanity.— 1  Peter  11. 17. 
lYme,  “Amerioa.’' 

My  soul,  thy  powers  awake. 

All  lower  alms  forsake. 

Thy  God  to  serve. 

Let  mind  perceive  His  skill. 

Let  oonscienoe  feel  His  thrill. 

Let  heart  obey  His  will. 

Nor  over  swerve. 

Thine  energies  be  lent 
To  strengthen  government. 

Thy  coontry  love. 

Whether  on  native  land 
Or  chosen  soil  thou  stand. 

Thy  patriot  life  be  planned 
Its  worth  to  prove. 

O  Church  of  Christ  I  in  thee 
A  glorious  galaxy 
^  Of  saints  doth  shine. 

A  holy  brotherhood. 

Linked  for  the  highest  good 
To  largest  multitude— 

Service  divine  1 

In  all  men  Joy  to  see 
Image  of  deity. 

For  whom  Christ  died. 

A  wider  family, 

A  grander  polity. 

Redeemed  humanity. 

Be  this  thy  pride. 

Oak  Park.  Iliinois.  —Rev.  Charles  S.  Hoyt. 


A  GOOD  EXAMPLE.— WHO  NEXT? 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  A  receot  number  of  The 
Evangelist  contained,  in  a  letter  of  a  Western 
correspondent,  the  following  item:  “Rev.  S.  M. 
Johnson  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Highland 
Park  Church  in  order  that  he  might  devote  his 
whole  time  for  some  months  to  studying  the 
art  of  the  effective  use  of  hie  voice.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  in  addressing  the  Presbytery,  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  message  of  a  Gospel  minister  was 
too  important  to  be  poorly  delivered.  His  re¬ 
quest  was  concurred  in  by  the  church.  ’  ’ 

This  item  seems  worthy  of  more  particular 
notice  on  account  of  the  reason  assigned  for  the 
dismission  of  the  minister  from  his  charge  and 
because  he  takes  the  initiative  in  seeking  hie 
dismission  for  such  a  cause. 

Mr.  Johnson,  it  seems,  has  become  sensible  of 
a  deficiency  in  hie  ministry,  and  that  he  may 
remove  that  deficiency,  proposes  to  sunder  hie 
connection  with  the  people  to  whom  he  has  been 
ministering.  So  far  as  appears,  only  a  cordial 
feeling  towards  him  exists  on  the  part  of  his 
church.  No  complaint  is  made  by  them.  No 
dissatisfaction  is  manifested.  There  is  no  whis¬ 
per  of  unsoundness  in  doctrine  or  unfaithful¬ 
ness  in  the  discharge  of  ministerial  duties.  And 
many  readers  of  the  above  quoted  item  may 
have  regarded  the  reason  assigned  by  the  minis 
tor  for  asking  a  dismission  from  his  charge  as 
insufficient  and  even  frivolous. 

On  the  contrary,  to  one  giving  the  matter 
proper  attention,  the  reason  assigned  will  appear 
weighty  and  one  that  does  honor  to  the  judgment 
and  Christian  integrity  of  the  minister.  The 
feeling  which  prompted  his  action,  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  that  which  Professor  Vincent 
sought  to  promote  by  hie  recent  address,  at 
the  opening  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  on 
“Ministerial  Education  as  Related  to  Popular 
Effectiveness, ’’ an  address  which  deserves  the 
careful  consideration  of  everyone  who  is  pre¬ 
paring  himself  for  the  ministry,  not  to  say  of 
many  already  in  the  work  and  who  think  them¬ 
selves  quite  well  equipped  for  it.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  become  convinced  that  he  is  lacking  in  the 
effective  use  of  his  voice.  How  deficient  he  is 
in  this  respect  does  not  appear.  Nor  does  it 
matter  much.  Be  his  deficiency  greater  or  less, 
he  is  to  be  commended  for  recognizing  it  and 


undertaking  to  remedy  it.  He  proposes  to  give 
hie  whole  time,  for  a  season,  to  “studying  the 
art  of  the  effective  use  of  his  voice.’’  He  will 
allow  nothing  to  interfere  with  it,  not  even  the 
care  of  his  church.  Who  shall  say  nay  ?  I  con¬ 
fess  to  a  great  admiration  of  the  course  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  hie  lofty  sense  of  duty  and  of  hie 
wise  and  discriminating  judgment  of  the  most 
important  means  of  making  his  ministry 
effective.  He  believes  “that  the  message  of  a 
Gospel  minister  is  too  important  to  be  poorly 
delivered.’’  Would  that  all  our  ministers  had 
the  same  feeling. 

The  minister’s  voice  is  the  great  instrument 
of  his  power.  The  human  voice  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  vast  compass  and  capable  of  an  infinity 
of  modulations,  adapted  to  the  expression  of 
every  thought  and  feeling  of  the  human  soul. 
The  minister’s  voice  is  the  medium  by  which  he 
is  to  communicate  to  hie  hearers  the  results  of 
his  deepest  studies  and  profoundest  meditations. 
By  it  he  is  to  interpret  to  them  the  Word  of 
God.  The  tones  of  his  voice  may  give  one 
meaning  or  another  to  any  words  of  Scripture, 
to  any  words  of  his  written  discourse.  All 
depends,  we  may  say,  upon  how  he  uses  this 
wonderful  instrument  which  he  possesses.  It  is 
not  noise,  it  is  not  volume  of  voice  merely  that 
is  needed.  It  is  not  the  most  vociferous  preach¬ 
ers  who  are  the  most  effective.  The  “still, 
small  voice’’  often  accomplishes  more  than 
thunders  and  explosions.  What  is  wanted  is 
that  the  minister  shall  be  master  of  the  great 
instrument  of  expression  which  has  been  given 
him,  that  he  shall  know  the  stops  of  his  organ, 
their  power  and  significance  and  how  to  combine 
them  so  as  to  make  them  convey  to  his  hearers 
all  the  wide  variety  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
spired  by  the  divine  Word,  whether  set  down  on 
the  printed  page  of  Scripture  or  suggested  by 
the  daily  experiences  of  human  life. 

Now  this  is  not  to  be  done  without  much 
study,  not  only  in  the  course  of  preparation  for 
the  ministry,  but  through  all  the  ministry 
itself.  The  actor  on  the  stage  never  personates 
a  character,  however  familiar. without  a  prelim 
inary  rehearsal.  So,  no  sermon  will  be  fitly 
preached  unless  its  delivery  by  the  voice  is  care¬ 
fully  studied  during  the  process  of  its  creation 
and  committal  to  paper  or  afterward,  or  both. 

Is  it  asked  if  this  is  not  making  the  minister 
of  the  Gospel  merely  “a  skilful  player  upon  an 
instrument?’’  No,  and  yes.  It  is  not  making 
him  merely  an  utterer  of  nicely  modulated  and 
musical  sounds  by  means  of  nicely  trained  vocal 
organs,  however  agreeable  it  may  be  to  the 
hearers.  And  yet,  again,  it  is  making  him  a 
“skilful  player  upon  an  instrument,’’  an  instru¬ 
ment  used  conscientiously  to  express  accurately 
every  thought  and  feeling  of  the  soul.  As  such, 
the  minister  cannot  be  too  skilful  a  player  upon 
an  instrument,  and  he  cannot  be  more  or  better 
than  that.  He  should  be  so  skilful  a  player 
that  his  skill  is  not  thought  of  by  the  hearer, 
but  only  the  thought  that  he  conveys,  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  kindles.  When  men  listened  to 
Wendell  Phillips,  they  did  not;  think  that  they 
were  listening  to  a  player  of  matchless  skill, 
but  they  listened  to  what  he  said,  to  the  truth 
which  he  uttered  and  made  living,  practical 
truth. 

This  is  an  age  in  which  we  need,  not  only  a 
higher  training,  deeper  study  of  the  truth,  more 
complete  consecration  by  the  ministry,  but  a 
more  adequate  and  therefore  more  effective  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  results  of  thought  by  proper  vocal 
utterance,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
more  important.  Much  good  thinking  fails  to 
accomplish  what  it  might  for  lack  of  proper 
vocal  expression. 

And  one  difficulty  in  the  case  is  that  so  few 
persons  know  their  own  voices  and  bow  to  use 
them.  So  they  often  strike  the  wrong  note  or 
use  the  wrong  stops.  One  has  well  said,  “We 
are  at  the  wrong  end  of  our  voice.’’  Those  to 


whom  we  speak  know  the  character  of  our  voices, 
the  tones  and  cadences  of  them,  better  than  wo 
do  ourselves.  It  is  only  by  careful  and  pro¬ 
longed  study  and  practice,  that  one  is  able  to 
manage  hie  vocal  organs  so  that  they  will  cor¬ 
rectly  express  his  thought  and  feeling.  Many 
an  earnest  and  studious  minister  will  misinter¬ 
pret  the  Scripture  in  reading  it  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  because  he  is  not  master  of  his  own  voice. 

The  example  of  the  pastor  of  the  Highland 
Park  Church  is  worth  considering,  therefore, 
and  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  others. 
Let  them  seriously  consider  whether  they  are 
using  their  voices  as  effectively  as  they  might, 
and  if  they  are  not,  let  them  strive  to  become 
more  efficient  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  this 
respect.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  sunder  the 
ties  which  bind  them  to  a  particular  church, 
but  they  should  shrink  from  no  effort  which  will 
enable  them  to  speak  the  word  of  truth  with  ef¬ 
fective  power.  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have 
overcome  the  impediment  in  his  speech  by 
speaking  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth.  Some 
ministers,  by  a  similar  practice,  might  perhaps 
“find  sermons  in  stones,’’  and  the  people  also. 


ANNEXATION  OF  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

Mr.  Editor:  The  Cavalier  manner  in  which 
your  correspondent  “Under  the  Catalpa,’’  treats 
the  annexation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  the 
United  States,  in  your  last  issue,  excited  my 
surprise.  The  subject  is  disposed  of  in  a  para¬ 
graph,  and  he  rides  through  the  whole  question 
on  a  canter. 

This  may  be  an  easy  way  to  settle  a  matter 
concerning  which  there  is  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion ;  but  I  suggest  that  it  is  not  the  way 
to  satisfy  others  who  are  just  as  honest  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  conviction.  His  first  sentence  assumes 
the  question  when  he  speaks  of  the  ‘^absurd 
proposal  to  annex  Hawaii. ’’  Please,  what  makes 
this  proposal  absurd? 

Again,  he  says,  “We  only  need  a  proper  in- 
fiuence  in  those  islands  and  this  we  have  al¬ 
ready.’’  But  he  fails  to  indicate  bow  long  and  by 
wbat  means  this  influence  is  to  be  maintained; 
nor  does  he  state  how  we  came  to  have  this 
“proper  influence.’’ 

Again,  bn  says,  that  “To  annex  them  without 
the  consent  of  the  people,  (the  people  of  ths 
islands,  he  means,  of  course, )  would  be  a  danger¬ 
ous  departure  from  our  wise  settled  policy.”' 
Indeed  !  And  what  is  “our  settled  policy?’* 
Did  we  consult  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Florida  when  we  annexed  that  territory  to  our 
domain  ?  Were  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana 
consulted  when  we  purchased  and  annexed  that 
territory  ?  And  so  also  of  Alaska  ?  Why  was 
not  the  annexation  of  any  one  of  these  just  aa 
much  “an  outrage  on  popular  sovereignty?” 

Again,  your  correspondent  declares  that  “thD 
whole  scheme  is  a  speculation  for  money  making, 
and  an  excuse  for  spending  millions  upon  an 
increase  of  the  navy  to  defend  the  islands  after 
they  have  been  stolen.”  Of  course,  one  who 
speaks  so  positively  must  know  whereof  he 
affirms.  Where  are  his  proofs  ?  Wherein  would 
the  United  States  commit  a  theft  by  simply  ac¬ 
cepting  what  is  so  freely  offered  to  us  ?  Further 
still  he  speaks  of  “the  secret  history  of  thie 
mischievous  project,”  which  ought  to  be  “thor¬ 
oughly  ventilated  before  the  people.” 

If  so,  why  not  produce  the  evidence  ?  With  all 
respect  to  your  distinguished  correspondent, 
there  are  many  of  a  different  opinion,  among 
whom  is  President  McKinley.  He  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian  patriot,  and  yet,  be  fails  to  see  all  this 
absurdity,  this  trickery,  this  violation  of  popu¬ 
lar  rights,  and  does  see  great  and  permanent 
advantages  accruing  both  to  the  islands  and  to 
our  common  country  by  their  annexation.  But 
I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  question,  but  sim¬ 
ply  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  decided  opin¬ 
ion  of  your  correspondent.  Respectfullly, 

A.  G.  Beebee. 


Decttmber  30,  1897. 
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THE  HEATEN8  IN  JANIJART. 

By  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell. 

Where  to  begin  at  this  most  interesting  season 
of  the  entire  year  may  well  puzzle  us.  “The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Qod’*  now  if  ever. 
A  writer  on  Astronomy  reminds  us  that  we  are 
now  about  to  witness  “the  most  brilliant  and  in¬ 
teresting  portion  of  the  heavens;  embracing  an 
annual  number  of  stars  of  the  highest  order  and 
hrightness,  all  so  conspicuously  situated,  that 
the  most  inexperienced  can  easily  trace  them 
out.”  Some  handy  little  volume  on  Astronomy 
or  some  competent  and  patient  friend  to  act  as 
teacher,  is  now  essential ;  and  a  telescope  of  a 
magnifying  power  of  some  forty  or  fifty  diame¬ 
ters,  (which  ought  to  cost  not  more  than  S20  oi 
:i25, )  will  be  of  great  aid ;  without  this  an  opera 
glass  will  be  of  no  small  service ;  and  this  fail¬ 
ing,  thank  Qod  for  a  pair  of  good  eyes,  the  most 
euperb  optical  instruments  ever  constructed, 
Able  unaided  to  do  a  wonderful  amount  of  seeing. 

While  the  constellations  are  ever  the  same,  we 
need  to  keep  close  watch  of  those  parts  of  the 
heavens  which  are  ever,  at  least  to  our  vision, 
undergoing  change.  And  here  on  the  second 
day  of  January  is  an  event  which  even  our 
vision  does  not  report;  the  earth  is  then  at  peri¬ 
helion,  the  point  at  which  it  approaches  the 
nearest  lo  the  sun.  The  orbit  of  the  earth  being 
not  a  perfect  circle,  but  in  the  form  c*  an 
ellipse,  it  is  obvious  that  at  times  our  globe  must 
be  very  much  nearer  to  the  sun  ihan  at  other 
times;  yet  this  is  without  the  slightest  element 
of  danger,  inasmuch  as  owing  to  we  beneficent 
laws  by  which  its  motions  are  governed,  it  will 
AS  certainly  withdraw  again  into  space.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  our  perihelion  occurs  at  the 
time  when  in  the  northern  hemisphere  we  are 
ozperiencing  the  intense  cold  of  winter  The 
cold  is,  however,  due  only  to  the  inclination  of 
the  earth’s  axis  so  that  the  north  pole  is  now 
turned  from  the  sun ;  but  at  this  very  time  that 
we  are  nearer  the  fire  the  south  pole  is  turned 
toward  the  fire ;  consequently  summer,  now  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  is  there 
hotter  than  in  the  northern.  The  moon,  too, 
follows  the  example  of  her  parent  earth  in  alter¬ 
nately  approaching  and  retiring  from  our  sphere ; 
on  the  4th  of  January  the  moon  will  be  at 
apogee,  i.  e. ,  the  farthest  from  the  earth ;  on 
the  20th  at  perigee,  the  nearest ;  on  the  1st  of 
February,  at  apogee,  again,  and  so  on.  Thus 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  central  body  about 
which  it  revolves  is  reached  by  the  earth  twice 
a  year,  and  by  the  moon  twice  a  month.  The 
same  of  the  most  distant  point. 

On  the  6th,  the  planet  Mercury  passes  the 
sun.  travelling  between  the  earth  and  that 
luminary,  from  enst  to  west,  and  thereby  Eoon 
becoming  morning  star,  rising  shortly  before  the 
sun.  On  hie  way  to  fulfill  this  office.  Mercury 
has  his  conjunction  with  Venus  on  the  9th  day 
of  the  month.  But  Venus  is  going  from  west 
to  east,  approaching  the  sun.  while  Mercury  is 
receding  from  him.  How^  then,  does  it  appear 
that  the  planets  all  revolve  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  ?  By  noting  that  Venue  is  in  that  part  of 
her  orbit  which  lies  beyond  the  sun,  while  Mer 
cury  is  in  that  part  of  his,  which  lies  this  side. 
These  movements  of  the  planets  should  be  well 
fixed  in  one’s  mind.  Even  Jupiter,  which  is 
rising  higher  and  higher  in  the  morning  sky, 
is  no  contradiction ;  for,  if  his  position  among 
the  constellations  be  observed,  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  is  actually  going  in  the  opposite  direc 
tion,  and  that  his  apparent  direction  is  due 
only  to  the  course  of  the  earth  in  her  orbit, 
which  gives  a  similar  appearance  to  all  the  con- 
etellations  as  well.  The  moon  makes  a  monthly 
circuit  about  the  earth  in  the  same  direction  in 
which  the  planets,  (the  earth  included,)  make 
their  circuits  about  the  sun;  the  earth  rotates 
on  its  axis  in  the  same  direction ;  so  do  the 


other  planets ;  and  so  doss  even  the  sun,  as  is 
discovered  by  continued  observations  of  sun¬ 
spots.  All  of  this  goes  far  to  confirm  the  nebular 
theory  which  teaches  that  the  entire  solar  system 
was  originally  one  mass  of  matter  revolving 
together,  from  which  the  planets  one  by  one 
broke  away,  each  continuing  the  original  motion. 

As  a  number  of  planets  have  recently  passed 
the  sun,  (apparently, )  from  east  to  west,  a  series 
of  conjunctions  may  be  expected  between  them 
and  the  moon  after  about  half  of  the  month  has 
gone.  The  moon  is  in  conjunction  with  Jupiter 
the  14th,  the  two  rising  together  at  about  half 
past  eleven  in  the  evening;  the  17th  with 
Uranus,  rising  together  at  about  3  A.  M. ;  the 
18th  with  Saturn,  rising  together  at  about  a 
quarter  past  4 ;  the  20th  with  both  Mercury  and 
Mars,  all  rising  at  about  half  past  six,  when  the 
dawn  has  commenced,  a  good  time  to  look  for 
Mercury  ;  the  21st  with  Venus,  rising  together 
at  about  7,  which  latter  fact  goes  to  show  how 
far  Venus  has  advanced  on  her  return  journey 
toward  the  sun,  for  that  morning  the  sun  will 
be  up  only  about  half  an  hour  later,  and  the 
next  morning  new  moon  occurs  at  about  half 
past  2.  Before  another  conjunction  with  Venue, 
that  glorious  planet  will  have  passed  the  sun, 
(February  15tb, )  and  then  for  nine  months  and 
a  half  her  queenly  reign  in  the  evening  sky  will 
be  a  marked  feature  of  the  year. 

Turning  our  eyes  to  the  constellations,  our 
minds  are  filled  with  wonder  and  awe  as  we 
walk  beneath  the  vault  of  heaven  on  these  win¬ 
try  evenings.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  live 
in  the  northern  rather  than  the  southern  hemis¬ 
phere,  for  there  is  no  equally  brilliant  display 
in  the  latter.  Constellations  that  we  have  now 
been  watching  for  months  have  passed  on  to  the 
west,  and  constellations  that  we  have  been  long 
waiting  for  are  already  on  the  ground.  Among 
the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac,  Taurus  is  now 
to  be  noted,  striking  well  up  into  the  heavens. 
This  great  constellation  contains  140  or  more 
visible  stars,  among  them  the  two  conspicuous 
clusters  known  as  the  Pleiades  and  the  Hyades. 
Some  call  the  former  “the  little  dipper.”  Just 
now  it  will  be  at  the  zenith  in  the  early  eve¬ 
ning;  this  group  marks  the  shoulder  of  “the 
bull.”  Some  think  they  count  seven  stars  in 
this  group;  most  confess  their  inability  to  make 
out  more  than  six ;  a  small  telescope  greatly  in¬ 
creases  their  number.  A  gentleman  recently  told 
me  he* had  counted  more  than  fifty;  and  this 
number  reaches  into  the  hundreds  with  the  aid 
of  a  powerful  glass ;  the  brightest  of  this  group 
is  known  as  Alcyone.  The  Hyades  are  recog¬ 
nized  by  means  of  five  stars  forming  the  letter 
V,  the  bright  one  at  the  left  being  known  as 
Aldebaran ;  these  are  in  the  face  of  the  bull 
In  this  constellation  is  found  that  nebulous  star 
which  led  Sir  William  Hers^bel  to  adopt  the 
Nebular  Theory  of  the  condensation  of  nebulae 
into  worlds  and  systems. 

Next  to  Taurus  for  extent  and  impressiveness 
stands  Orion,  not  unknown  to  the  authors  of 
the  ancient  books  of  Job  and  Amos,  and  to 
Homer.  If  nothing  else  is  learned  of  the  sky 
this  winter,  let  not  Orion  be  ignored.  The 
manner  in  which  he  sweeps  up  from  Ihe  south¬ 
east  to  his  place  high  in  the  heavens  is  majes 
tic.  This  constellation  is  divided  by  the  equi¬ 
noctial  or  celestial  equator.  About  eighty  stars 
are  visible,  some  of  them  being  very  brilliant. 
Betelguese,  on  the  east  shoulder,  and  Rigel,  on 
the  left  foot,  are  splendid  stars  of  the  first  mag 
nitude.  What  most  easily  gain  recognition  are 
the  three  stars  in  Orion’s  belt,  and  the  oblique 
row  of  stars  south  of  the  belt,  making  the  sword. 
The  latter  needs  to  be  particularly  observed— the 
sword,  for  here  is  found  the  great  nebula  of 
Orion,  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  entire 
heavens.  This  nebula  surrounds  the  middle  of 
the  three  stars  of  the  sword  and  is  below  the 
middle  star  of  the  belt,  ff  you  are  not  dazzled 
by  surrounding  street  lights,  you  can  faintly 


discern  it,  even  with  the  naked  eye;  an  opera 
glass  will  be  of  some  assistance ;  and  a  small 
telescope  will  give  surprisingly  satisfactory  re 
suits.  Huyghens  first  described  this  phenome¬ 
non  in  1669.  A  small  telescope  finds  four  stars 
centrally  located  in  this  nebula,  and  a  large 
telescope  adds  two  to  the  number,  a  sextuple 
group  being  thus  formed,  while  a  multitude  of 
fainter  stars  spangle  ths  cluster  at  large.  In 
passing  it  may  be  added  that  the  Ring  Nebula 
of  Lyra,  which  has  now  passed  to  the  northwest, 
but  is  still  well  above  the  horizon,  is  another  of 
the  more  remarkable  objects  of  this  class,  and 
can  readily  be  discerned  with  a  small  telescope. 

Auriga,  “the  charioteer,”  north  of  Taurus 
and  Orion,  with  its  sixty-six  stars,  ought  also 
to  be  made  out  this  month ;  its  most  brilliant 
star  is  Capella,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in 
the  entire  heavens,  identified  by  a  little  triangle 
close  by  its  side.  On  the  left  thigh  lies  a  fine 
cluster  of  stars  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
A  telescope  is  needed  to  make  it  out.  The  iden¬ 
tification  of  star  clusters  is  almost  as  interesting 
as  of  nebulse.  When  one  has  correctly  pointed 
his  glass,  to  witness  the  sudden  springing  into 
being  of  a  small  universe  hitherto  invisible  is  a 
sight  to  inspire  the  mind  with  admiration  of 
the  Creator’s  wisdom  and  power. 

Several  other  constellations  may  well  occupy 
the  attention  during  this  month.  But  now  a 
closing  word  with  reference  to  the  recent  display 
of  sun-spots  New  York  papers  had  long  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  14th,  concerning  this  remarkable 
phenomenon ;  but  it  was  being  witnessed  here 
by  a  large  company  of  people  four  days  before. 

I  counted  sixteen  spots  in  the  magnificent  group 
stretching  across  100,000  miles  of  the  sun’s  sur¬ 
face,  a  great  breaking  up  of  the  sun’s  photos* 
phere,  vast  yawning  abysses,  into  single  ones 
of  which  the  entire  earth  might  have  been 
thrown  to  perish  like  a  snowflake  in  a  furnace. 
Such  a  display  is  not  entirely  unprecedented, 
but  as  sun  spots  are  supposed  to  go  mostly  in 
ten  or  eleven  year  periods,  and  as  the  present  is 
the  season  of  quiescence,  these  have  proved  a 
great  surprise.  A  simple  attachment  enables 
one  to  point  his  telescope  directly  toward  the 
sun  and  witness  such  phenomena  as  these. 

A  CHAPLAIN’S  BBHINI8CKNCB. 

1  was  reading  this  morning  in  your  paper  of 
“Henry  Obookiah,”  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  it  reminded  me  that  many  years  ago  I  met 
in  New  York  an  aged  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  elected  chaplains  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  He  stated  to  me  he  was  on 
board  of  an  United  States  frigate  that  had  made 
a  voyage  round  the  world.  When  the  frigate 
reached  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  agent  or  con¬ 
sul  of  the  United  States  invited  the  officers  of 
the  ship  to  a  dinner,  and  during  it,  the  agent 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  made  many  chargee 
against  the  American  missionaries  that  bad  come 
to  the  Islands.  He  said  that  the  Commodore, 
as  the  agent  finished  his  speech,  looked  over  to 
him,  as  if  he  might  have  something  to  say.  He 
rose  and  said  they  had  been  much  interested  in 
the  remarks  of  the  agent,  and  be  suggested  he 
be  requested  to  commit  them  to  writing  and 
given  them  to  the  Commodore,  who  would  inquire 
into  the  charges.  He  said  that  was  the  last  of 
them,  and  the  agent  never  made  any  further  re¬ 
port  to  the  Commodore. 

He  bad  immediately  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  missionaries  and  so  bad  the  Commodore,  and 
the  officers  of  the  ship.  A  few  days  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  Islands,  he  was  walking  the  decks  with 
the  Commodore,  and  the  conversation  was  about 
the  Islands  and  the  Commodore  said  he  bad 
been  very  much  impressed  with  the  work  the 
missionaries  were  engaged  in,  and  that  he 
would  much  rather  be  engaged  in  such  a  work, 
than  as  the  commander  of  that  frigate. 

Perhaps  this  may  interest  some  of  your  readers. 

Z. 
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OVR  PRESENT  PRISON-LABOR  SYSTEM. 

By  E.  P.  Spre-  D.D. 

When  a  eyetem,  which  it  was  feared  would 
work  ill,  ia  proven  to  be  working  good  results, 
frank  acknowledgment  of  its  excellence  and  suc¬ 
cess  ought  surely  to  be  made.  Just  this  is  the 
case  with  our  new  system  of  prison  labor  in 
this  State.  There  were  at  the  outset  many 
predictions  of  evil:  let  us  therefore  be  the  more 
prompt  to  confess  that  these  forebodings  have 
not  been  realized,  and  to  award  the  large  praise 
due  those  men  by  whose  efficient  labors  good 
results,  instead  of  ill,  have  been  secured. 

Three  years  ago  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  adopted  an  amendment  to  their  Con¬ 
stitution,  providing  that  after  January  1st,  1897, 
no  prison  labor  should  be  “farmed  out,  con¬ 
tracted,  given,  or  sold  to  any  person,  firm,  asso¬ 
ciation,  or  corporation,”  but  that  the  products 
of  such  labor  might  be  disposed  of  to  the  State, 
or  to  any  political  division,  or  public  institu¬ 
tion  thereof. 

Without  doubt  this  amendment  was  introduced 
in  the  interest  of  the  labor  element  in  the  State, 
and  with  a  hope  to  remove  all  the,  much  com¬ 
plained  of,  competition  of  convict  with  free 
labor.  At  the  same  time  it  was  widely  feared 
that  the  chief  effect  of  the  enactment  would  be 
to  compel  the  enforced  idleness,  with  all  the 
consequent  evils,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  per¬ 
sons  confined  in  our  penal  institutions.  This 
first  aim  has  not  been  accomplished,  as  it  never 
can  be ;  and  these  well  grounded  fears  have  been 
happily  disappointed. 

The  recent  address  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Fred  Hamlin  Mills  of  New  York  City,  State 
Superintendent  of  prison  labor,  has  been  issued 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  ought  to  be  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  and  read  for  the  valuable  information 
it  contains,  and  its  able  review  of  the  operation 
of  the  new  eyetem.  From  that  address  many 
items  of  interest  are  to  be  gathered. 

The  Legislature  of  1897,  with  a  view  to  carry 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  the  constitutional 
amendment,  adopted  a  law  requiring  the  Super¬ 
intendents  of  State  prisons  and  reformatories  to 
arrange  for  the  manufacture  by  the  convicts  of 
such  articles  as  could  be  used  by  the  State  in 
any  of  its  public  buildings  and  institutions, 
and  requiring  that,  “No  articles,  so  manufac¬ 
tured,  shall  be  purchased  from  any  other  source, 
for  the  State  or  public  institutions  of  the  State, 
or  the  political  divisions  thereof.  ”  Many  per¬ 
sons  fully  believed  that  only  a  very  few  varieties 
of  articles  could  be  thus  manufactured,  and 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  prison  labor  could 
be  thus  employed.  The  Prison  department, 
however,  at  once  set  itself  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  fully  believing  that  it  was  possible  to 
comply  with  the  law,  and  to  organize  productive 
industries  in  the  prisons  that  would  both  give 
employment  to  all  the  available  prison  popula¬ 
tion,  and  furnish  the  supplies  contemplated  at  a 
cost  not  above  that  of  their  outside  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  surprising  success  of  this  effort  is 
fully  set  forth  in  Mr.  Mill’s  pamphlet. 

The  completion  of  the  State  contracts  under 
the  old  “piece-price  system,”  with  the  work 
of  changing  from  the  old  plants,  largely  owned 
by  outside  parties,  and  making  ready  for  the 
new  ones,  necessarily  occupied  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  year.  The  month  of  September, 
however,  showed  the  new  system  in  such  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  that  “about  two-thirds”  of 
the  convicts  in  the  State  prisons  were  employed 
in  useful  labor,  and  the  products  for  the  month 
exceeded  in  value  $50,000.  Mr.  Mills  confidently 
expects  that  “the  product  will  reach  $1,000,000 
during  the  second  year  of  operation.” 

To  illustrate  the  wide  variety  of  products  in¬ 
cluded,  1  quote  from  Mr.  Mills’s  pamphlet : 
“For  the  manufacture  of  cloth  the  prison  has 


provided  a  well  equipped  mill.  The  wool  is 
scoured,  picked,  carded,  spun  into  yarn,  woven 
and  finished.  The  cloth  is  then  cut,  and  the 
addition  of  thread  and  buttons  completes  a  suit 
of  clothes.  These  suits  include  uniforms  for 
the  National  Guard,  the  employees  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  State  of  New  York,  suits  for  the 
charitable  and  eleemosynary  institutions,  the 
State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  alms  houses, 
the  jails,  etc.  Thus  our  market  gives  us  as 
wide  a  range  as  if  we  sold  to  the  public.  We 
make  blankets  in  great  variety,  ticking,  sbeet- 
ing,  shirting,  knit  underwear  and  stockings, 
thus  covering  the  whole  range  of  products  from 
wool  and  cotton.  We  make  shoes  exactly  as 
they  are  made  in  great  factories  throughout  the 
country.  Printing  is  done  with  the  most  im¬ 
proved  facilities,  and  the  great  amount  of 
printing  and  bookbinding  required  by  the  State 
gives  great  opportunity  in  this  line.  We  make 
street  brooms  (about  three  thousand  per  week, ) 
for  New  York  and  other  cities  in  the  State,  and 
baskets,  woodenware,  tinware  are  manufactured 
by  modern  methods.  The  plant  at  Auburn  will 
be  operated  in  a  few  months  in  the  manufacture 
of  school  furniture,  the  whole  line  to  be  of 
modern  design  and  pattern.  Following  this  it  is 
proposed  to  make  a  full  line  of  plumbers*  cast¬ 
ings  in  both  iron  and  brass.  The  manufacture 
of  staple  furniture  includes  chairs,  bureaus, 
desks,  wardrobes,  and  everything  needed  for 
the  furnishing  of  public  buildings  in  the  State. 
At  Dennamora,  we  are  erecting  a  building  that 
will  be  used  as  a  hospital  for  insane  criminals. 
Sing  Sing  prison  is  preparing  the  stone  and 
building  a  beautiful  retaining  wall  in  the  village 
of  Sing  Sing.  It  is  also  having  stone  cut  for 
the  repairs  of  the  old  State  House  at  Albany. 
This  great  variety  of  manufactures,  organized  on 
the  same  basis  as  outside  work,  and  under  the 
direction  of  one  head,  can  be,  and  actually  is, 
so  adjusted  that  the  products  are  sold  at  the 
market  prices.” 

In  all  of  this  we  certainly  have  an  astonishing 
success  secured  by  the  efficiency  of  our  State 
officials,  whose  derelictions  we  so  often  condemn, 
but  whose  wise  and  faithful  services  we  are 
apt  not  promptly  enough  to  recognize  and  com 
mend.  Let  us  do  them  better  justice. 

The  operation  of  this  present  system  of  prison 
labor  ought  surely  to  satisfy  our  labor  unions, 
et  omnia’genera.  of  the  absurdity  of  seeking  for 
any  eyetem  of  convict  labor  which  shall  not 
compete^with  outside  labor.  Such  a  system  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  be  invented.  If  the  convicts  are 
kept  in  enforced  idleness  the  expense  of  their 
support  IS  a  tax  upon  the  whole  community,  in- 
cluding'both  labor  and  capital,  besides  incurring 
frightful^ille^in  the  effect  on  the  convicts  them¬ 
selves;  while  if 'the  prisoner  does  any  single 
thing,  “even  'the  mending  of  his  clothes,  and 
baking  his  bread,”  he  shuts  out  a  certain 
amount  ofj.  labor  that  would  otherwise  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

In  addition’’!  to' theTreview  of  the  results 
already  accomplished,  Mr.  Mills  also  opens  up 
a  wide  field  for  'consideration  and  future  wise 
action.  Among  pother  remarks  made,  he  says, 
“To  complete  the  eyetem  we  should  have  some 
provision’for  placing  the'prisonor  in  employment 
on  his  release,  and  supervising  him  until  well 
established.  Some  way  must  be  provided  to 
bridge  the  chasm  thatjyawns  for  the  men  as 
they  step  from!  prison^gate.  The  training 
must  go  on  outside  without  interruption.  Hav 
ing  taught  ^him  [how  to  work,  and  turned  him 
out  into  the  world  which  insists  that  ‘what  he 
eats  he  must  earn,’  the  State  should  provide 
him  some  means  of  earning  immediately  after  he 
leaves  the  [[prison.  This!  will  no  doubt  come 
when  an^enlightened'public’ sentiment  has  ap¬ 
proved  the  new  order  of  things,  as  will  come 
other  slight  amendments  perfecting  some  minor 
defects  in  the  law.” 

SAI.XM,  N.  Y. 


THE  BOARDS  AND  THE  CHURCHES. 

By  Rev.  J.  H.  Edwards,  D.D. 

The  CO  operative  work  of  the  churches  as  con¬ 
ducted  by  their  executive  Boards  is  not  a  little 
hampered  in  three  ways — by  ignorance,  by  in¬ 
difference,  and  by  prejudice.  The  great  major¬ 
ity  of  church  members  are  loyal  and,  in  intent, 
faithful  to  these  established  mediums  by  which 
they  reach  out  with  their  Christian  beneficence 
into  the  whole  world.  But  there  is  enough  of 
hanging  back  and  fault-finding  to  make  the 
wheels  of  the  Lord’s  chariots  roll  heavily  at 
times.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  attempt  some 
reduction  of  unnecessary  friction  thus  caused. 

To  begin  with  the  last  hindrance  named, 
there  is  a  lot  of  undeserved  prejudice  against 
the  agencies  in  question.  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
at  the  installation  of  Dr.  Savage,  gave  voice 
to  it  in  a  manner  unworthy  his  intelligence  and 
fair-mindedness.  A  Board,  he  said,  is  some 
thing  long,  and  thin  and  narrow.  Well,  what 
if  it  is  ?  Would  he  have  us  build  our  houses  of 
logs,  or  sail  the  sea  in  dug  outs  to  avoid  going 
“on  board”  a  ship  planked  and  decked  with 
sawed  lumber  ?  Or  shall  we  eat  on  the  fioor, 
rather  than  sit  around  the  hospitable  “board  ?” 
A  missionary  Board,  or  any  kindred  agency  bear¬ 
ing  the  name,  is  so  called  simply  because  its 
members  sit  around  a  table  when  transacting  the 
business  intrusted  to  them.  It  is  more  con¬ 
venient  for  the  use  of  pen,  paper  and  books, 
which,  rather  than  the  aboriginal  tobacco  pipe, 
are  the  common  furniture  of  civilized  council- 
chambers. 

Civilization  in  its  progress  is  marked  by  the 
use  of  boards  and  Boards.  In  the  preferable 
region  between  tyranny  [and  anarchy,  where 
most  men  desire  to  live,  are  found  the  various 
Boards,  legislative,  judicial,  administrative, 
ecclesiastical,  industrial,  financial,  commercial, 
social,  artistic,  literary,  benevolent,  protective, 
which  carry  on  civilized  society.  Congrees  is 
only  a  duplex  Board  for  the  purposes  of  legisla¬ 
tion  and  government  in  general.  The  Supreme 
Bench  is  a  Board  of  judges.  The  President’s 
Cabinet  is  another  sort  of  board.  And  so  on, 
through  the  whole  list  of  representative  agencies 
for  doing  the  work  of  Demos  in  the  most  effective 
way.  When  war  can  be  waged  or  an  educational 
system  carried  on  by  mass  meeting,  or  by  the 
omniscient  critic  single  handei<,  then,  perhaps, 
the  world-embracing  enterprises  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  can  be  wisely  administered  without 
the  permanent  committees  of  sNgacious,  experi¬ 
enced  and  devoted  men  which  we  call  Boards. 
However  it  may  be  with  State  Churches,  it  is 
certain  that  under  the  voluntary  system  these 
continuous  committees  will  always  be  necessary. 

While  in  the  church  constituency  of  the 
Boards,  there  is  more  or  less  of  open  or  latent 
prejudice  towards  these  organizations,  there  is 
far  more  of  harmful  indifference.  They  are 
practically  treated  by  many  as  the  deistic  theory 
represents  the  Creator  doing  towards  the  worlds 
He  has  set  whirling  in  space  and  left  to  their 
own  unhelped  salvation  or  destruction. 

Hand  might  say  to  foot,  What  need  have  I  of 
thee  ?  more  wisely  than  brain  and  heart  could 
dispense  with  hands  and  feet.  And  these  the 
Boards  are  to  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  Church. 
They  are  the  express  agencies  through  which 
the  Christian  Church  does  its  aggressive  and 
conserving  work  outside  of  parish  limits  They 
are  to  be  regarded  as  working  members  of  the 
composite  Body  of  Christ,  instead  of  as  mere 
tools  which  may  be  used  or  not,  and  thrown 
aside  at  will.  They  are  simply  the  Church 
itself  doing  on  a  large  scale  and  in  all  lands  the 
very  same  work  which  is  incumbent  on  every 
local  church  within  its  own  parochial  bounds. 
Indifference  in  either  sphere  is  usually  the  great¬ 
est  hindrance  to  success.  “Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  not,”  is  the  just  condemnation  in  either  case. 
Not  to  care  is  akin  to  treason. 

This  attitude,  however,  ia  due  in  great  part  to 
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ignorance.  The  constitution,  relations  and 
methods  of  the  eight  Presbyterian  Boards  are 
too  little  known  by  their  constituents.  Their 
actual  work,  its  difficulties  and  its  manifold 
results  of  blessing  attract  popular  attention  only 
when  of  striking  magnitude.  The  fluctuations 
of  the  markets,  the  doings  of  Congress,  and  the 
ephemeral  gossip  of  the  day  are  followed  with 
assiduous  interest  by  multitudes  who  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  current  history  of  the  campaign 
for  the  world’s  redemption. 

With  the  means  of  information  accessible  by 
all  at  the  present  time,  this  state  of  things 
wherever  it  exists,  implies  defect  in  fidelity  to 
the  Master.  When  time  is  found  to  keep  up 
acquaintance  with  a  thousand  other  matters  of 
passing  or  trivial  importance,  ignorance  of  the 
vital  subjects  which  have  to  do  with  the  progress 
of  Christ’s  Kingdom  cannot  be  regarded  as  ex¬ 
cusable.  Wherever  churches  keep  their  congrega- 
ions  well  informed  as  to  these,  there  is  seen,  as 
a  rule,  a  similar  state  of  vigorous  life  and  fruit¬ 
fulness  to  that  which  results  from  the  presence 
of  irrigating  waters  in  ground  otherwise  barren. 
The  treasurers  of  our  Boards  can  readily  trace 
the  influence  of  pastoral  and  sessional  diligence 
in  this  respect.  Where  missionary  periodicals 
abound  and  the  religious  journals  are  generally 
read  in  a  congregation,  there  the  soil  responds 
promptly  and  generously  to  the  ploughshare  of 
appeal.  The  marked  success  of  organized  work 
by  the  women  of  our  churches  is  due  in  large 
part  to  their  systematic  use  of  well  adapted  lit¬ 
erature. 

The  essential  thing,  however,  must  always  be 
personal  consecration  and  service.  How  to  main¬ 
tain  these  while  working  at  arm’s  length 
through  organizations  like  our  Boards  whose 
visible  seat  may  be  a  thousand  miles  distant,  is 
no  easy  problem.  Serving  the  Lord  by  proxy 
involves  special  weaknesses  and  dangers.  "Not 
yours,  but  you,’’  is  the  unchangeable  law  of 
Christian  devotion.  To  fulfill  it,  every  least  con¬ 
tributor  and  humblest  worker  needs  to  see 
Christ’s  hand  and  hear  His  voice  in  the  work 
and  appeal  of  the  organized  agencies  of  the 
Church.  In  all  that  is  given  to  the  Boards  or 
done  in  their  support,  let  it  be  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  to  give  and  work  for  the  Lord  Himself. 
Let  love  and  prayer  go  with  each  gift  and  deed, 
and  it  will  be  no  fruitless  service  that  is  ren¬ 
dered. 

It  is  well,  too,  to  remember  that  each  Board 
is  a  living,  human  organism,  and  not  a  mere 
machine.  Its  members  and  those  of  the  execu 
tive  staff,  the  secretaries  and  clerks,  are  entirely 
human  and  sensitively  personal,  disciples  of  the 
same  Master  with  their  brethren  in  the  churches, 
and  serving  Him  to  thebestof  their  ability  with 
earnest  desire  for  the  success  of  His  cause. 
They  are  our  brothers  detailed  to  do  certain  work 
which  we  cannot  do,  and  needing  our  unfailing 
sympathy  and  constant  support.  We  need  more 
of  the  human,  personal,  family  element  in  all 
the  organized  work  of  the  Church.  In  this  age 
of  ecclesiastical  machinery  there  is  great  spir 
itual  danger  from  ihe  side  of  service  by  proxy 
and  in  mechanical  methods.  The  object  of  this 
article  will  be  attained  if  it  helps  to  bring  the 
^ards  and  their  necessary  constituency  in  the 
churches  nearer  each  other  in  sympathy,  mutual 
confidence  and  personal  interest  and  devotion. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Moody,  in  response  to  the  wish  of 
many  residents,  is  arranging  to  visit  New  York 
at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year,  and  spend 
several  days  here  in  evangelistic  work.  On 
Sunday,  January  9th,  he  will  hold  two  services, 
in  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  at  3  P.  M.  and  8  P,  M., 
the  afternoon  service  will  be  for  men  and  women, 
and  the  evening  service  for  men  only.  From 
Monday,  January  10th,  to  Friday,  14th  inclu¬ 
sive,  Mr.  Moody  will  preach  in  Carnegie  Music 
Hall  at  10.30  A.M.  and  3  P.M.  daily,  and  on 
Sunday,  January  16th,  there  will  be  an  after¬ 
noon  service  at  3  and  an  evening  service  at  8. 
Everybody  will  be  welcome.  For  any  further 
information  regarding  these  meetings,  address 
Mr.  W.  E.  Lougee,  40  East  Twenty  third  street. 


BIBLES  AND  THE  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

In  a  naval  campaign,  a  signal  of  distress  from 
the  flag  ship  of  the  fleet  would  send  a  thrill  of 
alarm  through  officers  and  men,  from  the  admiral 
down  to  the  humblest  cabin  boy  or  powder 
monkey.  And  what  is  it  but  a  signal  of  dis¬ 
tress  that  comes  to  us  from  the  noble  craft  that 
has  held  its  positicn  so  long  and  so  usefully  at 
Astor  Place  ? 

To  keep  up  the  figure,  we  might  well  call  that 
craft,  the  great  Bible  House,  the  fiag  ship  of  the 
Christian  fleet,  for  the  whole  of  the  vast  and 
unspeakably  precious  interests  of  the  Christian 
faith  depend  upon  the  Word  of  God.  If  that 
fails,  the  church  with  all  its  immortal  hopes 
fails  too,  and  darkness  and  spiritual  ruin  follow. 

It  has  long  been  one  of  the  gratifying  features 
of  our  American  religious  life  that  the  great 
army  of  Protestant  Christians  on  our  shores, 
irrespective  of  sectarian  differences,  were  united 
in  supporting  upon  this  Western  Hemisphere  an 
institution  worthily  corresponding  to  that  pride 
of  the  English  race,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  The  writer  of  these  lines  treas¬ 
ures  as  a  precious  heirloom,  a  copy  of  the  Bible, 
admirably  bound  and  printed,  which  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  his  father  by  an  agent  on  the 
day  when  the  family  boarded  a  packet  ship  as 
emigrants  to  the  United  States.  The  Society 
mentioned  has  never  slackened  its  labors,  nor 
dreamed  of  calling  a  halt  in  the  work  of  keeping 
this  dark  world  flooded  with  the  light  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  We  in  this  country  have 
never  been  able  to  equal  the  workmanship  of  the 
Oxford  presses,  and  have  never  been  so  opulent 
for  the  enterprise  as  our  British  cousins.  But 
we  have  had  in  our  American  Bible  Society 
something  of  which  no  Christian  man  needed 
to  be  ashamed—  a  society  that  has  been  doing  a 
vast  work  for  the  enlightenment  and  salvation 
of  mankind  by  disseminating  the  Scriptures  in 
over  200  different  languages. 

And  now,  do  our  ears  deceive  us?  It  is 
rumored  that  the  Society’s  income  is  so  reduced 
that  a  proposition  to  stop  the  manufacture  of 
Bibles  has  been  seriously  entertained,  and  the 
property  at  Astor  Place  is  offered  for  sale.  This, 
indeed,  is  very  serious  news,  even  when  we 
remember  that  part  of  the  deficit  is  due  to  the 
falling  off  of  rentals  in  that  part  of  the  city. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Christian  community  is 
losing  interest  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bible, 
and  is  for  that  reason  withholding  its  pecuniary 
support  ?  And  if  so,  how  shall  we  account  for 
the  change  that  .has  come  over  the  Bible’s  pro¬ 
fessed  friends  ?  Is  it  due  in  any  degree  to 
what  Dr.  Cuyler  touched  upon  so  firmly  in  a 
recent  article  in  The  Evangelist  about  the  un¬ 
settling  of  men’s  faith  in  the  old  book  ?  If  the 
Epistles  of  Peter,  for  example,  are  a  falsehood 
on  the  face  of  them,  having  been  written  by 
some  one  else,  and  the  Gospel  of  John  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  who  was  not  even  a  disciple  of  Jesus, 
and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  volume  is  of  no 
higher  authority  than  that  of  "worked  over 
nuclei,’’  and  doubtful  sagas  and  legends,  then 
it  is  no  wonder  that  people  become  compara¬ 
tively  indifferent  to  the  activity  or  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  presses  at  the  Bible  House. 

We  are  sorry  to  remember  that  we  heard  of 
late  a  prominent  Christian  minister  finding 
fault  with  that  commonly  accepted  phrase,  "the 
Word  of  God, ’’ as  a  designation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  His  contention  was  that  this  phrase  is 
nowhere  found  in  the  Bible  as  applying  to  the 
whole  volume-  that  it  involves  on  the  part  of 
those  who  use  it  an  unwarranted  assumption. 

If  this  be  so,  we  must  make  haste  to  strike 
out  one  clause  from  the  second  section  of  our 
Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith,  where  the 
collected  books  of  the  Bible  are  spoken  of  as 
"the  Word  of  God.’’ 

But  in  the  name  of  common  sense  let  us  ask 
what  valid  objection  there  can  be  to  the  phrase 
in  question,  and  its  use  as  a  convenient  desig¬ 


nation  for  the  Biblical  books,  unless  one  repudi¬ 
ates  a  portion  of  those  books.  If  the  prophe¬ 
cies  of  Isaiah  are,  as  they  claim  to  be,  the  Word 
of  God,  and  the  Psalms  are,  as  our  Lord 
assumed,  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  and  the  rest  are  the  Word  of  God,  and 
all  form  that  vitally  organized  structure  which 
we  owe  to  "holy  men  of  old,’’  is  it  not  hyper¬ 
critical  to  hesitate  about  applying  to  the  whole 
a  word  which  we  freely  apply  to  each  of  the 
component  parts  T 

We  shall  continue  to  speak  of  the  Bible  as 
"the  Word  of  God,’’  and  shall  hope  and  pray 
that  the  noble  institution  which  has  been  giving 
that  word  to  the  people  that  sit  in  darkness  will 
be  enabled  and  encouraged  to  persevere  in  its 
pious  work  up  to  the  very  gates  of.  the  millen¬ 
nium.  Clsriccs. 


THS  SKED  OF  LIFE. 

An  acorn  fell  in  a  cleft  of  a  rock.  The  rain 
beat  upon  it  and  the  sun  warmed  it.  It  burst 
into  a  bud  and  the  acorn  said:  "So  ends  my 
life."  The  plant  pushed  forth  above  the  sur¬ 
face  and  brought  forth  a  little  leaf.  Then  the 
winter  came  and  the  leaf  said  as  it  fell:  "I 
have  made  no  prepress  at  all.  ’  ’ 

When  the  summer  was  come  again,  the  shoot 
strengthened  itself,  yet  the  stones  cramped  it 
growth.  A  root  pushed  its  way  over  the  stones, 
but  the  hoofs  of  the  cattle  ground  it  down. 
Then  the  sapling  said:  "This  is  the  death  o 
Hope."  Still,  the  roots  pressed  harder  agains 
the  rocks.  The  oak  said:  "Conditions  gro 
worse  and  worse.  ’  ’ 

In  the  other  end  of  the  cleft  grew  a  cedar. 
The  cedar  said:  "The  oak  does  not  try  to  free 
itself."  The  cedar  grew  rapidly  and  straine 
to  be  free,  but  the  rock  was  strong.  The  cedar 
sighed:  "If  the  oak  would  help  itself  the  cleft 
would  open  and  we  would  both  be  free."  Nev¬ 
ertheless  the  oak  drank  in  the  moisture  and 
silently  pushed  against  the  stone. 

But  finally,  the  storm  shook  the  trees,  the 
water  soaked  the  ground,  the  roots  swelled  an 
the  rock  burst  with  a  great  sound  !  The  trees 
stretched  toward  the  sunlight  and  flourished  so 
that  the  rock  was  covered  with  their  leaves. 

Bolton  Hall. 


CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  GOD. 

That  is  really  the  literal  rendering  of  1  Feter 
ii.  19:  "For  this  is  thankworthy,  if  a  man 
through  consciousness  of  God  endure  grief, 
suffering  wrongfully."  His  consciousness  of 
the  all-surrounding,  sympathetic  Presence  would 
make  him  endure  patiently  and  quietly  the 
wrong  and  the  grief. 

After  all,  what  is  there  that  can  make  a  man 
peaceful  and  self-contained  under  detraction  or 
persecution  or  injury  like  that  ?  God,  come  into 
personal  contact  with  the  man  and  he  conscious 
of  it  moment  by  moment — this  is  an  element  of 
power  and  endurance. 

One  of  the  great  attainments  of  the  Christian 
life  is  just  this — to  be  conscious  of  God,  and 
really  to  believe  that  He  is  near  and  with  one, 
not  as  a  dream  or  an  imagination  nor  a  thought, 
but  a  Person  made  known  and  brought  within 
by  the  Incarnation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
To  believe  this  and  practically  to  hold  it,  to  be 
saying  gently  to  one  self,  over  and  over  again, 
"He,  my  Gcd  is  here.  lie  surrounds  me  with 
His  unseen  but  conscious  presence’’— that  gives 
to  a  man  a  present  calm,  an  unmeasured  strength 
and  comfort. 

“  At  night  my  gladness  is  my  prayer, 

I  drop  my  daily  load. 

And  every  care  is  pillow,  d  there 
Upon  the  thought  of  God. 

“  Be  still  the  light  upon  my  way 
My  pilgrim  staff  and  rod. 

My  rest  hy  night,  my  strength  by  day 
O  blessed  thought  of  God.” 

William  .\iititi.\N. 


Atlantic  City. 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  W.  Dana.  D.D.,  ia  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  England  Society.  The  two 
hundred  and  aeventy-aeventh  anniversary  of  the 
liSnding  of  the  Pilgrims  was  appropriately 
observed  last  Wednesday  evening  in  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall.  The  President’s  address  was  full  of 
good  things.  A  paragraph  or  two  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers. 

“We  are  met  to-night  to  honor  our  fathers 
and  to  congratulate  ourselves.  The  worship  of 
ancestors  is  a  prevalent  custom  in  China  and 
Philadelphia.  What  is  a  Philadelphian  without 
a  grandfather  f  We  all  e3rmpathiBe  wi^h  this 
regard  for  an  honored  lineage  and  believe  in 
the  telling  qualities  of  good  hlood.  The  only 
thing  with  which  we  might  take  issue  at  this 
point  is  that  so  many  Philadelphians  insist  that 
you  must  not  only  have  a  grandfather,  but  that 
he  must  have  been  born  in  Philadelphia.  We 
are  proud  of  our  grandfathers,  even  if  not  born 
in  the  city  of  Penn.  We  made  good  their  mis¬ 
fortune  of  not  being  born  here,  by  coming  here 
ourselves  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  offered. 
We  honor  not  only  our  grandfathers,  but  their 
great  great-grandfathers,  who  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower,  or  who,  during  those  early  periods 
of  emigration,  landed  on  the  bleak  shores  of  New 
England.” 

“Nowhere  ought  the  voice  of  the  Puritan  to 
be  heard  with  greater  distinctness  than  in  dear 
old  Pennsylvania  with  its  vast  resources  in  mine 
and  soil,  and  its  more  than  six  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple.  who  for  many  a  long  year  has  been  so  com¬ 
pletely  dominated  by  the  political  boss.  How 
long  shall  we  remain  in  the  clutch  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  czar  without  resistance?  What  was  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  f  For  what  did 
our  fathers  fight  in  1776  ?  Why  was  the  tea 
tossed  into  the  Boston  harbor  ?  What  was  it 
that  men  flung  to  the  brseze  on  every  banner, 
or  declared  to  the  people  from  every  platform  ? 
‘No  taxation  without  representation.’  Men  of 
Philadelphia,  to  what  extent  are  you  represented 
by  those  who  impose  taxes  upon  you  in  the 
Councils  of  our  city  ?  Fellow-citizens  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  to  what  extent  were  you  represented 
in  the  last  Legislature  that  met  in  Harrisburg  ? 
Sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it  ?  Is  it  not  time  for  a  new  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  this  same  city  where  the 
first  Declaration  was  made  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  more  ?  What  we  need  is  a  little  more  of 
the  Plymouth  Rock  inserted  into  our  spinal 
columns.  What  we  want  is  more  of  the  spirit 
of  those  who  in  1620,  in  1776  and  1861,  died 
that  we  and  our  country  might  live.” 

Among  the  other  speakers  was  Governor  Wol¬ 
cott  of  Massachusetts,  the  Hon.  James  M.  Beck 
of  Philadelphia  and  President  V.  V.  Raymond, 
D.D.  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York. 

The  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  last  week  dis 
solved  the  pastoral  relation  of  Dr.  W.  D.  Rob 
erts  and  the  First  Church  of  Camden,  and 
adopted  the  following  Minute : 

“In  releasing  our  beloved  brother,  the  Rev. 
W,  Dayton  Roberts  from  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Church,  Camden,  and  commending  him 
to  the  care  of  another  Presbytery,  this  Presby¬ 
tery  desires  to  place  on  record  its  deep  sense  of 
the  loss  that  both  Church  and  Presbytery  are 
sustaining  in  this  separation.  During  his  brief 
pastorate  in  Camden,  Mr.  Roberts  has  proven 
himself  a  wise  and  skillful  workman.  As  an 
eloquent  and  spiritual  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
he  has  few  superiors.  He  has  endeared  himself 
to  a  large  congregation.  By  hie  diligence,  tact 
and  consecration,  he  has  given  a  new  impet  js  to 
all  lines  of  Church  work  and  organized  activity 
in  the  church  that  promises  large  results  for  the 
future.  Peculiarly  tried  in  the  furnace  of  afflic¬ 
tion,  he  has  been  especially  used  in  others  with 
the  consolation  wherewith  he  is  comforted  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Our  prayers  follow  him  to  the 
important  field  to  which  he  has  been  called,  and 


we  rejoice  with  him  in  the  large  usefulness 
which  we  believe  the  Master  has  in  store  for 
him.” 

The  Rev.  Herbert  R.  Rundall  also  was  released 
from  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Hammonton, 
and  strong  resolutions  of  commendation  were 
adopted  hy  the  Presbytery.  Mr.  Rundall  has 
done  a  noble  work  in  connection  with  the  good 
people  of  his  charge.  Daring  his  ten  years’ 
pastorate  a  new  edifice  has  been  erected,  an 
Italian  mission  has  heen  organized  and  three 
other  mission  Sunday-schools  established  in  the 
neighborhood.  Mr.  Rundall  goes  to  West  Vir 
ginia  to  locate,  and  Dr.  Roberts  to  the  First 
Church,  Williamsport.  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  formerly  of  this  city, 
and  now  of  New  York,  spent  Christmas  and  the 
Sunday  succeeding  with  us,  and  made  an  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  children’s  service  at  the  Hollond 
Memorial  Church  on  Sunday  evening.  Mr. 
Ogden  will  always  be  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome 
in  this  church,  in  which  for  eighteen  years  he 
wrought  with  such  earnestness  and  effectiveness. 

A  MODEL  ADDRESS, 

On  the  Occasion  of  the  Golden  Anniversary  of 

the  Wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A. 

Hubbard  of  Fochester,  N.  T. 

Dec.  15, 1847-Dec.  15,  189T. 

Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins  said  : 

I  beg  the  privilege  of  a  brief  expression  of  my 
heart  on  this  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary,  an 
expression  in  which  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us, 
the  friends  of  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubbard,  will 
share. 

“The  third  day  there  was  a  marriage  in  Cana 
of  Galilee;  and  the  mother  of  Jesus  was  there. 

“And  both  Jesus  was  called,  and  His  disci¬ 
ples,  to  the  marriage.” 

The  fifteenth  day  of  December,  fifty  years  ago, 
ihere  was  a  marriage  in  New  York  City  of  New 
York  State,  when,  with  characteristic  prompt¬ 
ness,  at  precisely  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
William  A.  Hubbard  and  Sarah  L  Peck  were 
united  in  holy  matrimony  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
H.  Skinner,  Jr.,  D.D. 

Surely  the  Lord  was  in  that  place.  He  heard 
and  has  beautifully  answered  the  effectual,  fer¬ 
vent  prayer  of  the  righteous  man  that  availetb 
much,  the  prayer  that  the  life  of  the  two  made 
one  might  be  a  long,  a  happy,  a  useful,  and  a 
holy  one. 

And  as  band  in  band,  and  heart  in  heart,  they 
went  forth  from  the  nuptial  altar,  there  went 
with  them  the  Invisible  Presence  under  whose 
lead  the  way  has  been  a  way  of  pleasantness, 
the  path  a  path  of  peace,  and  every  one  of  the 
fifty  years  a  golden  year. 

Of  course  on  that  festive  day  in  1847  there 
were  sweet  memories  of  courtship,  but  sweeter 
still  were  the  hopes  that  brightened  and  glad¬ 
dened  the  hour.  But  hope  has  been  exceeded  by 
fruition.  Had  a  prophet  risen  out  of  that  com¬ 
pany  and  contributed  to  the  joy  of  the  occasion 
the  boldest  prediction,  he  would  have  come 
short  of  the  reality.  But  the  Presence  that 
was  with  them  then  and  that  has  been  with 
them  since,  the  Presence  who  sees  all  the  years 
from  their  beginning,  knew  all  that  was  in  store 
for  them,  and  from  His  fulness  they  have  re¬ 
ceived,  and  grace  fur  grace. 

Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  ^Lord.  The 
life  of  our  beloved  friends  has  been  enriched  by 
five  children  and  by  twice  five  grandchildren,  all 
of  whom  are  living — yes,  all  are  living— four  of 
the  children  and  nine  of  the  grandchildren  in 
the  earthly  home,  and  one  of  the  children  and 
one  of  the  grandchildren  in  the  heavenly.  The 
home  of  our  dear  friends-  what  a  sanctuary  it 
has  been,  what  a  church  in  the  bouse!  “Bring 
them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,”  has  been  the  parental  watchword.  And 
how  fruitful  that  watchword  has  been  the  lives 
of  these  devoted  Christian  children  show. 

Home,  sweet,  sweet  home,  this  has  been.  Its 
I  good  times,  its  comfort,  its  peace,  its  plenty,  its 


household  words,  so  true,  so  tender,  so  filial,  so 
frank,  so  happy,  so  sacred— household  words  of 
which  the  sweetest  Name  on  earth  or  in  heaven 
has  been  fondest  and  most  familiar;  they  are 
the  treasure  that  makes  this  occasion  deservedly 
golden ;  they  are  part  of  the  common  treasure 
laid  up  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust 
doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
through  and  steal. 

But  the  life  of  our  dear  friends  has  not  only 
been  enriched ;  it  has  been  enriching.  Four 
years  after  their  marriage,  in  October,  1851,  they 
removed  to  Rochester.  Two  months  later,  only 
sixty  days  from  that  time,  they  joined  the 
Washington  Street  Church.  That,  remember, 
was  in  December,  but  before  that  month  was 
out,  they  joined  the  choir,  and  for  a  full  score 
of  years  they  spoke  to  the  appreciative  wor¬ 
shippers  in  “psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in  their 
hearts  to  the  Lord.”  Not  only  in  the  church 
did  Mr.  Hubbard  praise  God  with  bis  voice, 
but  in  the  Sunday-scl^l,  where  for  two  score 
years,  beginning  in  1851,  be  served  faithfully 
and  inspiringly  as  the  leader  of  the  singing. 

The  Endeavorers  of  Central  Church  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  thank  our  dear  friend  for  the  great  ser¬ 
vice  which  for  several  years  he  rendered  them  by 
his  voice.  And  to  this  day  (may  it  be  true  for 
many  a  day  to  come)  Mr.  Hubbard  is  the  stay 
and  support  of  song  in  the  mid-week  service  of 
the  church. 

In  1855,  he  was  elected  to  be  a  trustee  of  the 
church,  and  ten  years  later,  in  1865,  he  was 
made  an  elder,  which  o£Bce  he  still  honors. 

In  1865,  Mr.  Hubbard,  together  with  Albert 
M.  Hastings  and  William  Ailing,  oivanized  a 
Mission  on  Lake  Avenue,  of  which  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard  was  for  eighteen  years  the  Superintendent, 
when  it  was  reorganized  as  the  North  Presby¬ 
terian  Church. 

You  do  not  all  know  what  I  know,  that  for  a 
number  of  years  Mr.  Hubbard  has  dedicated 
the  half  of  every  week  day,  or  its  equivalent,  to 
distinctively  Christian  work. 

But  besides  what  our  dear  friends  have  done 
for  the  church  is  the  vast  deal  they  have  done 
othei where,  and  in  so  many  other,  even  innu¬ 
merable  ways. 

A  life  enriching,  did  I  say  our  dear  friends 
had  spent  ?  Aye,  the  facts  I  have  enumerated 
are  the  merest  skeleton,  the  barest  outline,  the 
superficial  measurement,  not  the  cubic  contents 
of  a  life  that  has  abounded  in  good  works.  If 
we  could  look  over  the  shoulder  of  the  recording 
Angel,  at  the  account  current  which  is  kept 
with  our  dear  friends,  those  of  us,  their  children 
and  friends,  who  know  most  of  the  reach  of  their 
life,  would  be  surprised  at  the  record. 

A  singular  and  most  felicitous  fact  about  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hubbard  is  that,  during  all  the  fifty 
years  of  their  married  life,  they  have  been  so 
equally  yoked  together.  Not  of  two  hearts  or 
two  minds,  or  two  lives,  do  I  think,  but  of  one. 
Their  tastes,  their  pursuits,  their  associations, 
their  capabilities,  and  their  activities  have  to 
a  phenomenal  degree  been  accordant.  They 
joined  the  same  church ;  they  both  joined  the 
choir.  For  all  these  years  they  have  gone  to 
the  House  of  God  in  company,  and  have  not 
parted  at  the  door.  He  has  b^n  the  church¬ 
man,  she  the  churchwoman.  They  have,  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  lived  together.  The  twain 
have  been  one. 

And  what  a  joy  it  has  always  seemed  to  be  to 
them  to  serve.  And  how  unwearied  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  they  have  been.  And  how  admirably 
balanced  their  life  has  been,  their  devotion  to 
the  home  at  no  expense  to  their  devotion  to  the 
church,  and  their  devotion  to  the  church  at  no 
expense  to  their  devotion  to  the  home.  No 
wonder  their  children  rise  up  and  call  them 
blessed.  No  wonder  that  we,  their  attached 
friends  and  associates,  are  inspired  with  con¬ 
gratulation  and  salutation  upon  this  Golden  Day, 
the  culmination  of  the  fifty  years  of  days. 


This  day  deserves  so  much  “that  it  in  golden 
letters  should  be  set  among  the  high  tides  in 
the  calendar.  ’  ’  We  know  that  the  God  who  has 
crowned  the  past  will  bless  the  future,  and  put 
a  golden  link  between  past  joys  and  joys  to 
come.  We  covet  for  our  dear  friends  yet  other 
years,  each  year  the  richer  because  of  the  en¬ 
riched  and  enriching  years  of  sunshine  days  that 
have  gone  before  it.  And  so  we  say : 

Peace  be  to  this  home  t 
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THE  BOOI^ABLE. 

American  Contributions  to  Civilization.  By 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D.,  8vo,  300  pages. 
New  York :  The  Century  Company.  Price, 
in  cloth,  $2. 

If  the  public  appetite  for  essays  is  at  present 
feeble,  as  some  think,  here  is  food  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  stimulate  it.  Every  page  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel  of  George 
Eliot;  and  as  informing  and  stimulating  to 
thought  as  the  essays  of  Emerson.  There  are 
eighteen  titles,  not  to  mention  the  inscriptions 
written  or  compiled  by  President  Eliot  for  the 
Water  Gate  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and 
for  the  Soldiers’  Monument  and  the  monument 
to  Colonel  Shaw  on  Boston  Common.  Addresses, 
articles  from  Reviews,  etc.,  are  included,  cover¬ 
ing  a  productive  period  of  some  twenty-five 
years,  and  varying  greatly  in  fullness  of  treat¬ 
ment.  Some  of  the  topics  are:  “Five  American 
Contributions  to  Civilization,’’  “Some  Reasons 
Why  the  Republic  May  Endure,’’  “The  Work¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Democracy,’’  “The  Forgot¬ 
ten  Millions,’’  “Family  Stocks  in  a  Democ¬ 
racy,  ’’  “Equality  in  a  Republic,  ’’  “One  Remedy 
for  Municipal  Misgovernment, ’’  “Wherein  Pop¬ 
ular  Education  has  Failed,’’  “The  Results  of 
the  Scientific  Study  of  Nature,’’  “The  Happy 
Life,’’  “The  Exemption  from  Taxation  of 
Church  Property,  and  the  Property  of  Educa¬ 
tional,  Literary,  and  Charitable  Institutions,’’ 
and  “International  Arbitration.’’  The  book  as 
a  whole,  is  as  splendid  a  vindication  of  free 
institutions  as  Carnegie’s  “Triumphant  Democ¬ 
racy. ’’  President  Eliot  is  fully  awake  to  our 
perils.  He  points  out  unsparingly  the  defects  in 
our  popular  education.  He  goes  to  their  root, 
as  on  page  228:  “Both  in  the  school  and  in  the 
family  there  has  been  too  much  reliance  on  the 
principle  of  authority,  too  little  of  the  progress 
ive  and  persistent  appeal  to  reason.  By  com¬ 
mands,  or  by  the  authoritative  imposition  of 
opinions,  it  is  possible  for  a  time  to  protect  a 
child,  ora  generation  or  nation  of  childish  men, 
from  some  dangers  and  errors ;  but  the  habit  of 
obedience  to  authority  and  of  the  passive  recep¬ 
tion  of  imposed  opinions  is  almost  inconsistent 
with  an  efTective  development  of  reasoning  power 
and  of  independence  of  thought.’’  The  only 
criticism  on  that  statement  is  that  the  qualify¬ 
ing  “almost”  is  quite  superfluous.  Opinions 
enforced  by  persecution  and  torture  we  have 
outgrown ;  we  need  to  outgrow  as  well  those 
enforced  by  any  social  or  moral  compulsion. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  not  a  large 
place  for  authority;  but  it,  like  other  sources 
of  knowledge,  must  be  used  freely.  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  municipal  reform.  Dr.  Eliot  finds  a  cure 
for  existing  ills  in  that  rigid  application  of  sci¬ 
entific  means  of  solving  city  problems  which  our 
politics  seem  at  present  to  exclude. 

“I  believe  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
good  municipal  administration  has  now  become 
absolutely  impossible  without  the  employment, 
on  permanent  tenures,  of  a  large  number  of 
highly  trained  and  highly  paid  experts  in  vari¬ 
ous  arts  and  sciences  as  directors  of  the  chief 
city  departments,  and  that  the  whole  question  of 
municipal  reform  is  covered  by  the  inquiry. 
How  can  a  city  government  be  organized  so  as 
to  secure  the  services  of  these  experts  ?”  This, 
of  course,  is  what  we  commonly  call  civil  ser 
vice  reform,  though  he  does  not  use  the  term. 
But  his  argument  for  the  thing  is  cogent  and 
unanswerable 

This  volume  is  intensely  spiritual.  That  is  to 
say,  while  it  discusses  exclusively  problems  of 
civilization,  it  never  moves  along  materialistic 
lines.  “Massachusetts  to-day  owes  its  mental 
and  moral  characteristics,  and  its  wealth,  to 
eight  generations  of  people  who  have  loved  and 
cherished  church,  school  and  college,”  p.  304. 
“It  is  an  unworthy  idea  that  a  church  exists 
or  the  personal  profit  and  pleasure  of  its  mem¬ 


bers,  or  a  college  for  the  private  advantage  of 
those  who  are  educated  there.  A  church  or  a 
college  IB  a  sacred  trust,  to  be  used  and  improved 
by  its  members  of  to-day,  and  to  be  by  them 
transmitted  to  its  members  of  to  morrow.  A 
modern  church  is  an  active  centre  of  diffused 
charity,  and  of  public  exhortation  to  duty,” 
p.  307.  These  sentences  are  from  the  article 
on  “Exemption  from  Taxation ;”  and  indicate 
the  trend  of  an  argument  for  exemption  which 
stands  upon  unassailable  grounds  of  public 
benefit  His  definition  is  itself  conclusive: 
“The  State  agrees  that  no  part  of  the  income  of 
property,  once  private,  which  a  former  genera¬ 
tion,  or  the  present  generation,  has  devoted  for¬ 
ever  to  some  particular  public  use,  shall  be 
diverted  by  the  State  to  other  public  uses,” 
p  323.  Dr.  Eliot  claims  that  it  would  be  a  most 
serious  injury  to  the  State  to  divert  money 
designed  to  secure  mental  and  moral  advance 
ment  to  purposes  of  paving  and  sewerage.  This 
volume  is  intensely,  though  not  avowedly  relig¬ 
ious  ;  it  is  a  veritable  gospel  of  public  life  and 
of  democratic  institutions. 

The  Protestant  Faith  :  Or  Salvation  by  Belief. 
By  Dwight  Hinckley  Olmstead.  Third  Edi¬ 
tion  with  an  Introduction  on  the  Limita¬ 
tions  of  Thought.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
New  York :  75  cents. 

An  essay  which  when  first  written  in  1859  was 
thought  to  be  ahead  of  the  times,  is  now  cer¬ 
tainly  very  far  behind.  Mr.  Olmstead  has  lost 
touch  with  the  Zeitgeist  and  presents  a  rather 
curious  case  of  one  who  fights  all  by  himself. 
The  battle  has  shifted  so  as  to  put  him  on  the 
skirmish  line  one  day  and  far  to  the  rear  the 
next.  The  tug  of  war  escapes  him  and  he  seems 
to  be  utterly  unconscious  of  his  position.  Some 
extreme  and  rather  desperate  thinkers  during 
the  “great  awakening”  of  the  late  fifties  in 
New  York  were  moved  to  resent  and  ridicule  the 
call  to  believe  on  Christ.  They  sought  for  ex¬ 
cuses  and  subterfuges  and  places  of  concealment. 
Clubs  and  coteries  were  formed  where  men  with 
sore  consciences  and  in  real  trouble  tried  to 
solace  their  hearts  and  put  their  minds  at  rest. 
Everybody  knew  there  were  such  efforts  to  escape 
the  religious  movement  and  break  its  force  on 
themselves,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  them 
and  their  few  utterances  in  print  were  buried  in 
silence.  The  unearthing  of  one  of  these  papers 
now  is  rather  amusing;  the  notion  that  it  will 
chime  with  progressive  thought  to-day  is  still 
more  so.  Even  the  radical  rationalistic  school, 
led — perhaps — by  Minot  Savage,  hold  that  a 
creed  is  essential  to  a  religious  life.  There  is 
not  a  religious  thinker  to-day  who  does  not 
admit  that  creed  affects  both  character  and  con¬ 
duct.  So,  as  there  was  not  a  man  of  intelli¬ 
gence  forty  years  ago  who  held  or  taught  that  a 
mere  mental  assent  to  a  dogma  was  an  act  of 
religious  faith,  now  there  is  not  a  sober,  ear 
nest  observer  of  men  who  does  not  insist  upon  a 
man’s  trying  at  least  to  learn  what  is  the  will  of 
God  and  earnestly  endeavoring  to  make  it  the 
rule  of  hie  life,  as  a  condition  of  his  admission 
to  the  circle  of  safe  and  trustworthy  citizens,  not 
to  name  church  members.  Forty  years  ago  it 
was  rather  fashionable  among  “free  thinkers” 
self-styled,  to  parade  Byron’s  dictum  that  “no 
man  is  responsible  for  his  belief.”  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  careful  thinker  now  who  would 
limit  responsibility  in  that  way;  especially  in 
face  of  the  great  fact  which  Jesus  recognized 
and  nailed  in  His  tremendous  charge:  “Ye  will 
not  come  unto  Mel”  And  those  other  words, 
“Men  love  darkness  rather  than  light  because 
their  deeds  are  evil,”  uncover  the  recent  sources 
of  much  unbelief.  This  essay  therefore,  beats 
the  air.  The  things  in  it  that  are  true  are  not 
new  nor  peculiar  to  it,  and  that  which  it  mainly 
aims  to  prove  is,  so  far  as  practical  religious 
life  or  current  religious  belief  is  concerned,  an 
exploded  fallacy.  If  character  is  “acting  as  one 
feels  like  doing,”  then  the  sooner  we  have  an¬ 
other  deluge  the  better ! 


Wild  Neighbors,  Outdoor  Studies  in  the 
United  States  By  Ernest  Ingersoll.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  tl.50. 

The  ten  chapters  of  this  book  bring  us  into 
close  contact  with  as  many  American  animal* 
of  lesser  size,  including  the  gray  squirrel,  th» 
badger,  the  woodchuck,  the  raccoon,  the  skunk, 
the  porcupine,  the  coyote,  and  the  cougar. 
Numerous  references  are  made  to  others,  result¬ 
ing  in  various  comparisons,  suggestions,  and 
classifications.  The  author  has  lived  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  animal  world,  as  we  all  know.  He 
never  allows  prejudice  to  prevent  fair  judg¬ 
ment,  as  the  much  condemned  skunk  will  will¬ 
ingly  confess.  The  observations  recorded  in  the 
volume  are  largely  of  habits  and  instincts  ae 
shown  in  daily  life.  But  there  is  also  a  slight 
element  of  anatomical  study  and  classification. 
The  former  observations  are  very  full  and  in¬ 
structive.  No  amateur  student  of  nature  could 
read  the  chapter  upon  the  gray  squirrel  without 
being  richly  repaid.  Such  books  as  this  teach 
people  to  keep  their  eyes  open  as  they  walk. 
The  young  people  of  the  present  day  are  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  these  earnest  naturalists  who  cab 
put  their  notes  into  interesting  form.  Mr. 
Ingersoll  is  helping  in  this  good  work  of  raising 
the  study  of  nature  to  a  higher  plane. 

Fabius  the  Roman,  Or  How  the  Church  Became 
Militant.  By  Rev.  E.  Fitch  Burr,  D.D., 
LL.D.  New  York:  The  Baker  and  Taylor 
Company.  11.50. 

This  is  not  the  first  attempt  of  this  well-known 
author  to  try  his  hand  at  historic  fiction.  H» 
has  literary  talent,  and  a  historic  sense,  and  the 
two  go  far  toward  making  his  work  very  reada¬ 
ble.  The  style  is  vigorous  and  direct.  The 
movement  is  simple,  and  swift.  The  characters 
are  well  proportioned.  The  setting  of  the  life 
portrayed  is  clear  in  detail,  yet  not  overbur¬ 
dened  with  it.  It  is  true  we  miss  something  of 
the  best  art  in  the  work.  The  descriptions  tend 
to  excess  in  some  degree.  The  eyes  of  the  hero¬ 
ine  are  fathomless,  the  hero  walks  everywhere 
with  equal  complacency,  and  many  other  things 
have  a  touch  of  the  “story-book”  pattern.  A 
tendency  to  rhetoric  is  present  throughout. 
But  on  the  whole  these  things  are  held  well  in 
hand. 

The  motive  of  the  book  is  found  in  the  transi¬ 
tion  of  the  early  Christians  from  a  passive  to  a 
resisting  attitude  toward  the  persecuting  author¬ 
ities.  The  story  has  this  centre.  It  puts  the 
cause  of  the  change  largely  into  the  infiuence 
of  the  women  of  the  church,  whose  sons  and 
husbands  and  brothers  were  carried  to  prison 
and  death.  The  hero  of  the  story  leads  the  way 
in  exciting  resistance,  but  his  chief  helpers  are 
the  women.  The  climax  of  the  story  is  at  the 
battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge,  where  Maxentiue 
was  slain,  and  Constantine  became  the  possessor 
of  Rome.  Altogether  the  story  is  of  value  in 
interpreting,  as  true  fiction  should,  the  times  of 
which  it  treats. 

The  Kentuckians.  By  John  Fox,  Jr.  Harper 
and  Brothers.  81.25. 

Modern  Kentucky  may  not  be  as  picturesque 
or  poetic  as  the  State  of  which  the  “Choir  In¬ 
visible”  gives  us  glimpses,  but  it  is  robust, 
breezy,  brave  and  chivalrous  enough  to  com¬ 
mand  respect  abroad  and  loyal  pride  at  home. 
This  book  contrasts  the  “Blue  grass”  and  the 
“Mountain”  people,  giving  a  quite  novel  view 
of  the  internal  differences  of  culture  and  progrese 
that  are  characteristic  of  a  State  that  has  kept 
to  the  front  for  a  century  and  yet  cherished  a 
rude,  pioneer  life  in  its  remoter  nooks  and  more 
retired  regions.  The  clash  when  these  two  meet 
at  the  State  capitol  is  not  unexpected  when  once 
the  facts  are  known,  and  as  is  natural,  fiint  and 
steel  strike  fire.  “Stallard”  is  the  muuntaiD 
flint;  “Marshall”  is  the  lowland  steel.  They 
are  both  true  and  the  contact  is  keen,  incisive, 
fiery.  The  lady  in  the  case  is  not  quite  so 
much  to  our  mind.  At  least  she  has  not  the 
grit  of  a  girl  who  knows  her  own  mind  what- 
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ever  there  ieof  it.  We  judge  our  “lady  friends’’ 
will  say  that  the  mountaineer  was  the  best  man ; 
but  the  woman  who  had  not  the  wit  to  see  it 
did  not  deserve  the  beet.  Marshall  was  good  at 
good  enough  for  her.  Stailard  merited  a 
mightier  mate. 

Old  Creole  Days  By  George  W.  Cable.  With 

Illustrations  by  Albert  Herter.  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons.  New  York :  *6. 

It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  these  charming 
sketches  of  Mr.  Cable’s  first  saw  the  light.  They 
were  among  the  earliest  of  the  many  pictures  of 
Southern  life  that  have  given  us  a  vivid  sense 
of  the  picturesqueness  of  the  South  and  of  the 
life  before  the  War,  and  their  popularity  here 
has  never  waned,  even  though  the  sensitive 
Creoles  of  New  Orleans  have  felt  that  the  picture 
did  not  do  them  quite  justice,  possibly  because 
their  reserved  proud  spirits  shranK  from  a  pub¬ 
licity  which,  however,  has  been  prized  by  out¬ 
siders  as  giving  a  clear  impression  of  a  life  and 
people  of  whom  they  would  otherwise  know  so 
little.  Mr.  Herter’s  beautiful  illustrations  have 
certainly  added  much  to  this  edition.  He  has 
caught  all  the  charm  of  Mr.  Cable’s  descriptions, 
and  has  made  these  Southern  girls  attractive 
enough  to  disarm  the  criticism  of  the  most  sensi¬ 
tive.  The  soft  tints  of  the  binding  with  its 
pale  magnolia  blossoms  suggest  the  balmy  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  sunny  gardens  in  the  old  Creole 
city,  and  the  beautiful  type  of  the  broad  mar¬ 
gined  pages  would  tempt  one  to  read,  even  were 
there  not  a  fascination  in  the  style  and  the 
matter. 

Music  FOR  THE  SouL.  Daily  Readings  for  a  Year 
from  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Maclaren,  D.D.,  selected  and  arranged  by 
the  Rev.  George  Coatee.  A.  C.  Armstrong 
and  Son,  New  York 

These  selections  from  the  published  sermons 
of  Dr.  Maclaren,  must  take  a  place  of  their  own 
among  the  countless  “Daily  Readings,’’  which 
have  flooded  the  publishers’  table  since  the  first 
little  “Daily  Pood’’  came  into  our  childhood's 
love.  Many  of  these  “Devotional  Readings’’ are 
fitted  only  for  a  comforting  lullaby  after  a  weary 
day,  finding  a  place  in  our  hearts,  perhaps,  but 
giving  Ittlie  stimulant  to  our  daily  lives.  But 
Rev.  Mr.  Coatee  has  culled  from  the  rich  store  of 
thoughts  he  has  been  permitted  to  use,  a  little 
sermon  for  each  morning  of  the  year,  only  a 
page  in  length,  to  which  even  a  busy  man  can 
give  three  minutes  from  his  morning  paper 
before  he  begins  the  daily  battle  with  care  and 
temptation.  He  will  find  helpful,  stimulating 
thoughts  which  will  come  and  go  in  his  mind 
through  all  the  distracting  pressure  of  the  oflSce, 
or  the  counting-room.  Dr.  Maclaren  carries  the 
weight  of  his  own  strong  convictions,  and  deep 
spirituality,  into  every  lesson,  and  with  this  a 
practicality,  a  strong  common  sense  that  must 
appeal  to  every  busy  man,  or  woman.  One  is 
tempted  to  quote  from  every  page  some  striking 
thought,  or  apt  illustration,  but  for  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  choosing.  It  is  better  to  hope  that 
every  one  who  can  will  begin  the  new  year  with 
this  helpful  book.  Mr.  Coates  has  done  his  part 
of  the  work  with  great  skill — we  only  question 
the  appropriateness  of  his  title — and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  given  us  clear  print,  an  attractive 
cover,  and.  what  is  of  great  comfort,  a  not  too 
heavy  volume  which  lies  easily  open  upon  the 
hand. 

A  New  Book  of  the  Fairies.  By  Beatrice  | 
Harradan.  Illustrated  byEklith  D.  Lupton. 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  New  York : 
$1.50. 

This  is  not  a  new  book,  for  it  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  six  years  ago,  but  it  has  been  revised  and 
illustrated  and  put  into  most  attractive  shape. 
It  tells  the  stories  of  the  “Bread  Fairies,’’ 
“History  Fairies,”  “Other  Book  Fairies,” 
“Soot  Fairies.”  “Fire  Fairies,”  “Music 
Fairies.”  and  all  kinds  even  to  “Human 
Fairies.”  The  stories  are  delightfully  told 
and  there  isn't  a  horror  or  a  thing  to  frighten  a 


child  or  provoke  a  bad  dream  in  the  whole  book, 
while  it  is  full  of  pretty  conceits  and  fancies  to 
awaken  a  child’s  imagination  and  to  teach  him 
lessons  without  his  realizing  that  there  is  any 
moral  in  them. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Thumb  Nail  Series  is  well  known  for  its 
fine  paper,  clear  type  and  attractive  leather 
binding.  The  fact  that  its  small  volumes  are 
just  the  size  and  shape  to  slip  into  a  vest  pocket 
or  a  small  handbag,  makes  them  deservedly 
popular.  The  publishers  have  lately  enriched 
the  Series  by  Benjamin  E.  Smith’s  translation 
of  De  Amicitia,  by  Cicero,  that  profound  medi¬ 
tation  that  for  two  thousand  years  has  appealed 
to  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  experienced  the 
blessings  of  true  friendship.  Whoever  carries 
the  tiny  volume  as  a  companion  on  his  daily 
rounds,  for  reading  in  his  odd  moments,  will 
gather  many  a  lofty  and  helpful  thought,  and 
will  think  more  kindly  of  his  companions  in'  tibie 
weary  race  of  life.  (The  Century  Company, 
New  York.  $1. ) 

Of  his  Italian  stories,  Mr.  Crawford’s  Vorle- 
one,  A  Tale  of  Sicily,  is,  after  Saracinesca,  the 
beet.  It  is  lively  and  at  times  brilliant  and 
there  are  passages  of  great  beauty.  The  tale  is 
dramatic  and  tragical,  as  might  be  expected,  yet 
the  movement  is  so  swift  and  so  self-developing 
as  to  carry  the  reader  without  painful  shock  or 
wearying  contemplation  of  horrors  on  through 
the  rush  of  incident  to  its,  on  the  whole,  satis 
factory  conclusion.  The  race  for  life  and  the 
murder  in  the  church  are  powerfully  drawn  pic¬ 
tures  equal  to  anything  Crawford  has  ever  writ 
ten.  The  value  of  the  book  as  a  picture  of  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  the  great  island 
with  its  wonderful  scenery  and  its  history  reach¬ 
ing  into  the  shadows  of  the  heroic  past,  is 
something  to  be  reckoned  to  its  literary  credit; 
and  the  disclosure  of  the  system  of  brigandage, 
its  hot  passion,  its  raging  vendetta,  its  bitter 
jealousy  of  the  government  and  landlordism  of 
Rome,  its  fierce  fanaticism  in  religion  and  its 
ailmess  strife  for  escape  from  the  restraint  of 
law  and  the  bonds  of  order,  is  so  complete  as 
to  make  even  a  student  of  the  times  wiser  for 
what  is  here  written.  A  story  that  entertains 
easily  and  yet  instructs  has  a  two  fold  value, 
and  claims  our  honest  praise  and  hearty  thanks. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $2. ) 

Tales  of  the  early  Christians  command  atten¬ 
tion  and  just  now  abound.  Two  of  the  latest 
are  before  us.  The  Son  of  Ingar,  by  Katharine 
Pearson  Woods,  introduces  us  to  the  life  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  in  the  year  550,  A.D.,  before  the  death  of 
“Mother  Mary,”  while  James  is  still  living, 
and  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  introducing  the 
mission  to  the  world.  A  son  of  Pilate,  the  aged 
LiazaruB,  Theophilus  and  many  others  whom  we 
pleasantly  know  are  introduced  with  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  character  and  with  frequent  happy  dis¬ 
closures  of  sentiment  and  doctrine  peculiar  to 
that  age  of  the  world  and  that  stage  in  the  his 
tory  of  our  religion.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is 
reverent  and  devout ;  the  style  is  a  measurable 
and  rather  needless  imitation  of  the  English 
version  of  the  Testament.  (Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company,  New  York.  $1.25.) 

Sister,  by  E.  Everett  Green,  is  a  wholesome 
story  for  young  women,  of  the  strugggles  of  a 
brave  English  girl,  who  finds  herself  after  a 
life  of  affiuence,  suddenly  reduced  to  poverty. 
Fatherless  and  motherless,  she  keeps  up  a  strong 
heart  and  enters  a  hospital  to  learn  to  be  a 
nurse.  In  time  she  masters  her  profession  of 
sweet  ministry  and  becomes  a  comfort  to  many 
a  sufferer.  The  way  in  which  she  gained  the 
name  of  “Sister,”  is  very  touchingly  told. 
(Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  London,  Edinburgh 
and  New  York.  $1.50.) 

Another  and  quite  different  story  is  Ferpetua, 
by  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould.  It  is  a  tale  of  Nis- 


mes,  the  ancient  Nemansus,  in  the  year  213, 
A.D.  ;  a  vivid  portrayal  of  the  worship  of  the 
patron  god  of  the  city  and  the  struggle  of  the 
Christian  faith  with  the  barbaric  fanaticism  of 
idolatrous  religion.  The  rescue  of  Perpetua,  a 
Christian  maid,  from  the  sacrifice  to  the  river 
god,  by  a  young  Roman  lawyer  is  the  key  to 
the  situation  and  the  whole  management  of  the 
tale  is  good,  instructive,  of  sustained  interest 
and  suggestive  of  high  scholarship  and  fine 
perception  on  the  author’s  part.  It  is  a  valuable 
book.  (E.  P.  Dutton,  and  Company,  New 
York.  $1.25.) 

There  is  no  Christmas  or  New  Year’s  present 
that  will  give  more  pleasure  to  a  group  of  boys 
of  different  ages  than  the  bound  volume  of 
Harper's  Round  Table,  unless  it  be  a  year’s 
subscription  for  the  new  monthly.  This  is  a 
ponderous  volume  of  nearly  thirteen  hundred 
pages,  rich  in  illustrations  and  in  matter.  The 
volume  just  issued  for  1897  is  the  last  of  its 
kind,  for  the  paper  has  changed  in  size  and 
shape  and  has  become  a  monthly  instead  of  a 
weekly.  It  contains  eight  serial  stories  by  such 
favorite  authors  as  Kirk  Munroe,  Captain 
Charles  King,  Ella  Douglas  Deland,  Molly 
Elliot  Seawall,  and  John  R.  Spears  and  has 
many  excellent  articles  on  sport  and  athletics 
and  the  mechanical  appliances  that  delight  so 
many  boys,  to  say  nothing  of  the  puzzles  and 
the  instruction  for  stamp  and  coin  collectors 
and  amateur  photographers.  There  is  a  wealth 
of  information  and  entertainment  that  is  of 
absorbing  inteiest.  (Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York.  $3.50.) 

For  My  Lady's  Desk  is  prepared  by  Miss  Rose 
Porter  as  “A  Writing-Desk  Book  for  Every 
Day.”  It  is  arranged  as  a  record  of  letters 
written  and  received,  books  read,  calls  made  and 
courtesies  exchanged,  and  if  faithfully  kept 
would  be  a  complete  record  of  the  year  and  each 
page  also  has  appropriate  quotations.  It  has 
proved  such  a  popular  book  that  the  whole  edi¬ 
tion  was  exhausted  before  Christmas.  (E.  R. 
Herrick  and  Company  New  York.  $1. ) 

The  Revell  Company  are  publishing  some 
important  works  on  Missions,  several  of  which 
we  have  already  noticed.  There  is  a  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  including  in  the  same  series. 
Seven  Years  in  Sierra  Leone,  which  was  a  story 
of  a  successful  misson  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  has  value,  but  seems  rather  forced  and 
uncalled  for,  save  as  it  is  always  helpful  -  to 
revive  the  name  of  a  pood  man.  So  many  name" 
less  workers  have  done  such  good  work  in  the 
meantime,  so  many  heroic  souls  are  now  laying 
their  all  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice  in  the  changed 
conditions  of  missions  and  their  new  demands 
that  it  would  seem  more  helpful  in  the  modern 
missionary  problems  to  give  the  results  of  their 
efforts,  rather  than  to  go  over  these  already  well 
known  experiences.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. ) 

NKW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York ;  Audubon 
and  his  Journals;  Maria  R.  Audubon,  with  zoologi¬ 
cal  and  other  notes  by  Elliott  Coues.  2  vols.,  $7.50. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York :  The 
Works  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche  ;  edited  by  Alexander 
Tille.  Vol.  X.:  A  Genealogy  of  Morals,  translated 
by  William  A.  Hausemann  ;  Poems,  translated  by 
John  Gray.  $2.00. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond  :  Miscellanies  of  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Peck,  D.D., 

LL.D.  Vol.  III.  $2.00. - The  Family  Altar;  Helps 

and  Suggestions  for  Family  Worship  ;  prepared  by 
Annie  E.  Wilson.  Cloth,  20c.;  paper,  10c. 


PEBIODICAL8. 

For  December:  Northwest  Magazine;  School  Re¬ 
view  ;  The  Winonian. 

For  January:  Scribner’s  Magazine;  Frank  Leslie’s 
Popular  Monthly;  What  to  Eat;  Missionary  Review 
of  the  World;  Harper’s  Monthly;  Pall  Mall  Maga¬ 
zine:  Godey’s  Magazine;  The  Living  Age. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

—  — 

The  Westminster,  our  handsome  Toronto  con¬ 
temporary,  that  now  stands  for  ‘‘The  Canada 
Presbyterian,”  and  ‘‘The  Presbyter”  having  ab¬ 
sorbed  both,  remarks  on  the  ‘‘overstrain  of  the 
ministry,”  as  an  experience  which  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Watson  acknowledges  as  a  chief  inducement 
to  accept  the  attractive  Kensington,  London, 
charge  to  which  he  was  recently  called  from  hie 
seventeen  years  ministry  in  Liverpool— but, ulti¬ 
mately  refused.  The  Westminster  says: 

The  real  strain  is  not  physical  or  mental,  but 
spiritual.  It  is  the  awful  responsibility  of 
standing  between  men  and  their  Qod,  charged 
with  the  warnings  and  entreaties  of  the  Lord, 

iven  the  solemn  chance  of  the  pulpit  for  an 

our  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  running 
the  risk  of  wrong  emphasis  or  misleading  utter¬ 
ances  in  speaking  words  which  chill  or  cheer, 
hearten  or  wound  the  souls  which  look  up  be¬ 
seechingly  from  the  pews.  There  is  the  strain 
of  it.  One  wonders  if  all  ministers  feel  it.  Not 
until  they  do — not  until  they  know  something 
of  how  some  of  their  people  cling  to  them,  wait 
expectant  for  the  Sabbath  message,  nerve  their 
souls  for  the  morrow’s  trials  when  the  message 
rings  brave  and  true,  and  go  away  disconsolate 
when  there  is  nothing  but  words— not  until  the 
minister  knows  something  of  at  least  one  such 
soul’s  exceeding  need  and  trembles  lest  he  miss 
his  chance,  does  he  know  anything  of  the  real 
strain  of  the  gospel  ministry. 

And  there  is  no  relief  from  this  strain  except 
through  spiritual  anodynes  which  benumb  the 
soul  and  rob  it  of  its  power  to  minister  to  an¬ 
other's  needs.  Men  have  indeed  lost  that  sensi 
tiveness  to  strain ;  some  through  a  dulling  of 
their  spiritual  perceptions,  some  through  the 
professionalism  which  custom  brings,  some 
through  the  over  concern  for  this  world  s  goods. 
They  may  not  always  know  when  the  fatal 
decline  sets  in.  Their  people  may  not  under¬ 
stand.  For  them  preaching  may  continue  to  be 
physically  wearying  and  mentally  burdensome, 
but  the  inner  spirit  knows  no  strain,  and  only 
slowly,  save  to  the  sensitive  few,  does  it  dawn 
upon  their  people  that  the  dynamic  has  gone 
out  of  the  preacher’s  message  and  the  pulpit 
become  a  clanging  cymbal. 

Instead  of  seeking  relief  from  this  overmaster 
ing  sense  of  the  criticalness  of  every  Sabbath’s 
opportunity,  the  true  minister  cultivates  the 
feeling  and  welcomes  the  thought,  holding  it 
steadily  to  hie  mind  that  the  impression  may 
increase  in  vividness  and  power.  To  be  uncon¬ 
scious  of  that  strain  is  to  make  the  ministry  a 
trade  and  himself  a  workman  needing  every  day 
to  be  ashamed  and  afraid. 


The  Watchman  of  Boston  says  that  the  Chicago 
Platform  hardly  makes  a  severer  arraignment  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary  than  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
It  proceeds : 

The  United  States  Courts  have  stepped  in  to 
take  away  all  real  power  from  the  Commission. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  denied  it  the  power  to 
fix  maximum  rates,  to  prescribe  or  reduce  rates, 
or  to  say  in  advance  what  would  be  reasonable 
rates.  All  that  the  Commission  can  do,  after  a 
railroad  has  discriminated  in  favor  of  some  local 
ity  or  business  monopoly,  is  to  consider  the 
matter.  It  cannot  even  prevent  the  road  from 
repeating  the  injustice.  The  enforcement  of  the 
law  is  token  away  from  the  Commission  and 
sent  back  to  the  courts,  where  a  decision  may  be 
delayed  for  months  or  years.  As  the  matter 
stands  to  day,  the  Commission  exercises  no  re 
straint  whatever  upon  the  discriminations 
against  places  and  persons  by  the  railroads. 
The  trouble  is  not  with  the  law,  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  the  courts  have 
perverted  the  law  from  its  purpose.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  indictments  ever  made  against 
the  Federal  Judiciary.  The  report  implies  that 
the  evils  complained  of,  which  put  it  absolutely 
within  the  power  of  a  railroad  to  build  up  or 
pull  down  a  man  or  community,  are  hardly  cor 
rectible  by  legislation  if  the  courts  may  con 
tinue  to  give  an  act  ‘‘an  interpretation  contrary 
to  the  general  understanding  of  its  scope  and 
purposes.  ” 

Never  to  our  knowledge  has  a  public  docu 
ment  made  such  wholesale  charges  of  dishonesty 
against  a  whole  class  of  men  as  this  Eleventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  In  speaking  of  the  failure  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  to  maintain  published  rates  the  commis 
flionere  say : 

‘‘At  first  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  evidence 


of  such  rate  cutting,  because  witnesses  could 
not  be  compelled  to  criminate  themselves.  This 
was  cured  by  an  amendment  of  the  law,  which 
the  Supreme  Court  held  constitutional  in  the 
Brown  case.  After  that  decision  railroad  man¬ 
agers  loudly  protested  their  intention  to  main¬ 
tain  rates,  but  it  soon  began  to  be  charged,  and 
even  tacitly  admitted  by  railway  officials,  that 
tariff  rates  were  disregarded.  In  a  recent  inves¬ 
tigation  by  the  Commission,  officers  of  railways 
engaged  in  traffic  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  who 
must  have  known  whether  rates  had  been  de¬ 
parted  from,  testified  without  exception  that 
they  had  in  all  cases  been  maintained.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  fact  is  well  understood  to  be  other¬ 
wise.  The  large  shipper,  trust,  monopoly,  reaps 
the  benefit  of  these  cuts.  The  small  shipper 
pays  the  full  rate.  The  honest  shipper  may  be 
prevented  from  doing  business  at  all.  The  same 
is  also  true  with  carriers  As  a  rule  they  want 
to  obey  the  law.  Under  existing  conditons,  dis¬ 
honest  railway  officials  and  diwonest  shippers 
may  compel  every  competing  railway  and  every 
competing  shipper  to  be  diimonest  also  or  with¬ 
draw  from  the  business.  ” 


The  Independent  takes  note  of  the  new  ‘‘Gos 
pel  of  Emperor  William’s  Consecrated  Person” 
— as  proclaimed  by  Prince  Henry  at  Kiel,  just 
before  sailing  with  his  fieet  for  the  Chinese 
waters : 

Was  it  a  mere  man  to  whom  these  words  were 
addressed?  What  is  this  “gospel”  of  his 
“Majesty’s  consecrated  person, which  is  to  be 
“preached  abroad”  ?  Somehow  the  lingo  has  a 
religious  sound.  We  would  use  that  kind  of 
language  if  we  were  talking  about  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  We  can  imagine  Prince  Henry 
standing  there  and  shading  hie  eyes,  as  people 
are  said  to  have  stood  before  Cmsar,  or  Augus¬ 
tus,  or  Nero,  or  some  other  of  the  unmentiona¬ 
ble  but  all  apotheosized  Roman  emperors  If 
hie  Imperial  Majesty  was  not  struck  dumb  by 
such  a  vow  of  devotion  it  must  be  because  be 
identifies  himself  and  his  purposes  very  nearly 
as  much  with  the  Almighty  as  be  does  with  the 
German  Empire.  It  is  always  “mj/  ships,” 
army,”  “mij/  will,”  as  if  Germany  owed 
the  same  allegiance  to  him  that  it  does  to  God, 
and  as  if  to  question  his  right  to  rule  were  blas¬ 
phemy,  Indeed,  the  crime  of  Use  majesU  is 
now  regarded  in  the  German  courts  as  a  sort  of 
sacrilege  or  profanity,  as  if  the  voice  of  the 
kiM  were  the  voice  of  God. 

We  suppose  that  German  editors  will  not  dare 
to  criticise  this  public  and  unrebuked  an 
nouncement  of  a  new  Gospel  and  a  new  God  for 
fear  of  the  severe  punishments  inflicted  u^n 
those  who  are  guilty  of  treason.  The  occasion 
of  William  II’s  farewell  to  his  brother  and  bis 
fleet  at  Hamburg  is  eaid  to  have  been  the 
proudest  day  in  his  history  as  Emperor.  So  it 
was  a  very  proud  day  for  Herod  Agrippa  when 
he  met  the  merchants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and 
heard  the  shouts  of  the  people. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  touches  upon  a 
topic  of  utmost  importance — for  we  are  now  men¬ 
aced  on  every  side,  and  it  is  a  question,  were 
perfect  freedom  of  ingress  and  egress  granted 
whether  we  should  not  receive  larger  accessions 
to  our  population  from  the  dissolving  Empire 
of  China,  and  perhaps  Japan,  than  from  all 
Europe !  The  matter  deserves  the  earnest  atten¬ 
tion  of  Congress.  Our  contemporary  says : 

There  was  a  time  when  immigration  was  well 
nigh  an  unmixed  benefit  to  the  nation.  Those 
who  came  were  of  the  class  that  made  good  citi 
zens.  many  were  of  the  oppressed  and  down¬ 
trodden,  often  for  conscience  sake,  and  through 
their  coming  the  country  was  develo^>ed  and 
enriched  with  unprecedented  rapidity.  But  this 
has  greatly  changed  Those  who  have  come  of 
later  years  have  been  in  an  undue  degree  of  the 
pauper  and  criminal  classes,  of  nationalities 
least  susceptible  of  thorough  assimilation,  and 
constituting  an  element  not  only  competing  dis¬ 
astrously  with  native  labor,  but  socially  demoral¬ 
izing  There  is  need  that  more  restraint  be  im¬ 
posed  on  such  immigration,  and  while  the  proper 
measure  may  he  difficult  to  frame,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  such  further  reetrictions  will  be  imposed 
as  will  bar  out  the  undesirable  elements.  The 
nation  has  reached  that  stage  of  population 
when  there  is  need  to  preserve  for  its  own  chil 
dren  the  inheritance  handed  down  from  the  fath¬ 
ers,  and  sift  carefully  those  who  seek  to  share  in 
its  privileges.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
existing  restrictive  legislation,  combined  with 
the  husiness  depression,  and  the  higher  rates  of 
the  steamship  companies,  have  reduced  very  mate¬ 
rially — it  is  stated  over  fifty  per  cent. — the  num¬ 


ber  of  immigrants  arriving  during  the  past  year. 

Just  now,  however,  there  appears  to  be  the 
setting  in  of  a  period  of  large  immigration, 
partly  consequent  upon  the  reports  that  have 
gone  abroad  of  better  times  in  America. 


The  Examiner  would  have  the  prayer  meeting 
“thought  of,  meditated  on,  and  prayed  for”  by 
way  of  making  it  spiritually  profitable  to  all  who 
attend  it.  It  says : 

A  thoughtful  anticipation  of  the  prayer  service 
during  the  day  may  not  in  many  cases  be  so 
easy  a  thing  to  do.  A  businees  man,  coming 
into  the  prayer-meeting  one  evening,  rose  to 
say  that  he  bad  been  so  driven  and  pressed  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  by  the  tyranny  and  turmoil  of  his 
cares  that  he  had  hardly  been  able  to  think  of 
his  family,  or  his  soul,  or  of  God.  But  on  bis 
way  home,  fretted  and  wearied  by  the  day’s 
work,  it  flashed  across  his  mind  that  it  was 
prayer-meeting  evening.  At  once  be  resolved  to 
go  to  the  meeting;,  without  going  home  for  his 
supper,  to  do  which  would  make  him  too  late 
for  the  service.  He  hoped  that  in  the  place  of 
worship,  though  tired  and  supperless,  he  might 
find  a  spiritual  blessing  and  some  respite  from 
the  cruel  servitude  of  worldly  care. 

Businees  men  need  sympathy.  Pastors  many 
times  do  not  give  them  enough.  Nor  is  it  the 
business  man  alone  who  needs  sympathy  and 
grace.  There  are  tired  women  as  well  as  men. 
The  wife  and  mother,  whose  heart  and  hands 
are  chafed  with  the  never  ending  duties  of  home 
life,  are  in  a  case  quite  as  trying. 

Some  business  men— alas,  that  the  number  is 
so  small !— have  a  place  and  a  time  where  for  a 
moment  they  retire  and  bow  in  the  divine  pres¬ 
ence  and  ask  for  help.  And  they  will  not  be 
interrupted  in  thus  lifting  the  heart  to  God, 
even  in  the  midst  of  mammon’s  devotees.  And 
they  do  not  suffer  loss  by  this  means,  but  have 
great  gain.  If  all  who  attend  the  prayer  circle 
come  to  it  in  a  spirit  of  thoughtful  meditation 
and  prayer,  they  would  bring  it  into  the  spirit¬ 
ual  atmosphere  and  fervor  that  all  hope  to  find 
before  the  meeting  closes.  The  spirit  of  wor 
ship  would  fill  all  hearts  at  the  beginning,  and 
the  Spirit  of  grace  would  fill  the  place  where 
they  were  assembled  from  the  first. 


The  Christian  Advocate  prints  these  two  para¬ 
graphs  in  juxtaposition,  as  here,  on  its  editorial 
page: 

John  L.  Sullivan  and  a  Presbyterian  minister 
reported  the  last  prize  fight  for  a  New  York 
paper  that  panders  with  gusto  to  the  passion 
and  propensities  of  the  more  brutal  part  of  the 
population.  Referring  to  the  minister,  it  says 
^itorially:  “After  due  consultation  with  the 
elders  of  his  church,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  P.  Miles, 
of  the  Ravenswood  Presb>terian  Church,  decided 
to  attend  and  report  the  Long  Island  City  prize 

fight  for  the  - - ■  Mr.  Miles’s  decision 

must  be  universally  praised.  His  own  words 
ive  his  reason.  He  felt  that  the  truth  should 

e  known,  and  that  through  the - 

could  preach  a  sermon  to  more  than  a  million 
souls.  Honor  to  the  courageous  clergyman  I” 
Every  denomination  has  some  ministers  who  will 
trail  their  robes  in  the  mire  Every  decent  min 
inter  and  layman  should  frown  them  out  of  coun¬ 
tenance  For  not  only  does  the  minister  make 
the  people  like  himself  but  the  people  make 
the  minister  like  themselves. 

Some  of  our  readers  wish  to  know  why  wo  have 
not  denounced  the  Rev.  George  A.  Re^er.  who 
for  a  large  fee  married  a  couple  who  stood  in 
a  den  of  lions  at  a  Boston  Zoo.  Reeder  had  been 
warned  by  the  faculty  of  the  Boston  School  of 
Theology  that  hie  action,  if  be  took  part  in  the 
proposed  wedding,  would  not  be  sanctioned.  He 
disregarded  the  warning  and  was  virtually  ex 
pelled  from  the  institution.  A  minister  in  good 
standing  bad  thoughtlessly  consented  to  do 't, 
but  yielded  to  the  expoetulatiors  of  his  friends, 
and  declined.  The  reason  we  did  not  denounce 
the  transaction  was  that  it  was  such  a  low  down 
performance  that  we  supposed  all  who  knew  any 
thing  about  it  would  feel  an  instinctive  disgust 
for  any  person  pretending  to  be  a  minister  who 
could  entertain  the  thought  of  doing  such  a 
thing.  The  reason  we  refer  to  it  now  is  that 
persons  who  do  not  appear  to  know  that  the  stu 
dent  was  virtually  expelled,  are  sending  clip¬ 
pings  to  the  office  showing  that  certain  papers 
are  spreading  the  facts  without  announcing  that 
the  man  was  compelled  to  leave  the  institution. 
The  period  of  probation  should  be  increased  at 
least  threefold  before  this  person  should  be 
admitted  to  the  pastorate,  if  ever.  A  union  of 
common  sense  and  the  perception  of  common 
decencies  is  essential  for  a  useful  ministry. 
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1*HE  Three  Great  Apostles 


SUKDAT.  JANVABT  9,  IMS. 

II.  THE  TRIAL  OF  ABRAHAM’S  FAITH. 

Qen.  xvii.  15 — xzii.  19. 

It  ie  impoesible  for  any  person  of  culture, 
familiar  with  the  various  forms  of  literature, 
to  read  the  chapters  of  to-day’s  lesson  and  not 
be  impressed  with  their  epic  character.  This  is 
not  in  the  least  to  detract  from  the  divine  char¬ 
acter  of  this  narrative.  There  is  nothing  in¬ 
herently  more  sacred  in  prose  than  in  poetry,  in 
history  or  biography  than  in  epic  ur  drama. 
The  Bible  in  fact  contains  all  known  literary 
forms,  and  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  epics 
of  early  peoples,  especially  with  Homer,  must 
recognize  in  this  story  of  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
of  Abraham  and  the  neighboring  peoples,  in¬ 
numerable  points  of  likeness  in  form  and  feeling, 
to  the  immortal  epic  poems  of  Greece. 

This  is  indeed  what  we  might  expect,  for  the 
epic  is  always  at  the  foundaton  of  the  religious 
life  of  a  people,  whether  in  India  or  Scandi¬ 
navia,  Greece  or  Palestine.  The  difference 
between  the  Hebrew  epic  and  the  epic  of  other 
nations  is  not  a  difference  in  form,  but  in  mean¬ 
ing;  it  pours  a  spirtfuaZ  meaning  into  the  life 
of  man  with  his  God.  From  the  day  of  Abra¬ 
ham  the  Hebrew  religion  was  a  spiritual  religion, 
but  the  fact  that  it  was  so  was  given  to  the 
world  in  the  form  of  epic.  The  lovely  pastoral 
life,  the  clustered  tents  under  the  terebinths  of 
Mamre  (xviii.  1)  where  the  Sheik  from  the  far 
East,  the  father  of  his  clan,  lived  peaceful  and 
honored  among  the  native  peoples  of  a  strange 
land — these  are  the  property  of  epic.  The  Iliad 
has  nothing  more  artlessly  objective  than  the 
profoundly  significant  story  of  the  coming  of 
the  three  strangers  to  the  patriarch’s  tent  (vss. 

2  15),  the  simply  hospitality,  the  reverence  just 
as  simple,  when  Abraham  discovers  the  divine 
nature  of  hie  guest.  There  ie  Greece  and  India 
and  the  Northland  over  again  in  the  episodes  of 
Egpjrt  and  Gerar  (xii.  10-20;  chap.  xx. ),  when 
the  fatal  beauty  of  the  superficial  and  selfish 
Sarah  so  nearly  wrecked  the  hope  of  the  world. 
In  the  very  spirit  of  the  epic  is  the  weak  sub¬ 
servience  of  the  patriarch  to  his  womankind,  in 
the  household  jealousies  between  the  true  wife 
and  the  slave-mother  of  the  first  bom  son,  (xvi. 
4-6)  the  feminine  disregard  of  consequences  in 
the  banishment  of  the  slave  mother  and  her  son 
(xxi.  9-16),  and  the  divine  interposition  (vss. 
17  20)  turning  aside  the  natural  consequences  of 
this  freak  of  jealous  cruelty.  Epic  rises  to  its 
highest  expression  in  the  joy  over  the  birth  of 
Isaac  (xxi.  18),  and  the  averted  tragedy  of  hie 
sacrifice  (xxii.  1-19);  yet  still  it  reads  like 
Homer,  and  the  noblest  poet  of  the  human  race 
rises  to  no  nobler  flight  than  this  passage  which 
we  study  to  day  (Gen.  xxii.)  And  if  we  were 
looking  for  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament,  for  proof  that  its  inspiration  is  some¬ 
thing  other  than  the  inspiration  of  even  the 
noblest  poets  and  thinkers,  we  might  find  it 
in  the  very  fact  that  it  ie  in  this  epic  story, 
external,  objective,  without  introspection  or 
analysis,  that  we  find  that  revelation  of  unity, 
the  one  God,  the  one  race  in  whom  all  nations 
of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed,  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  all  the  conclusions  of  modern 


philosophy,  of  all  the  half  grasped  prophecies 
of  modern  science. 

Other  truths  no  less  certainly  beyond  the  power 
of  any  early  people  to  work  out  unaided  appear 
in  this  epic  story.  They  will  come  out  as  we 
study  to  day’s  lesson. 

It  opens  (xvii.  15)  with  the  renewed  promise 
of  God  that  Sarai— the  combatant,  the  heroine 
— should  become  Sarah,  the  princess,  (more 
properly  the  Queen),  the  mother  of  the  chosen 
race  through  the  child  of  the  covenant  (vss. 
19-21).  It  is  of  immense  significance  that  just 
at  this  point,  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  by  this  renewed  promise,  God  should 
establish  the  rite  of  circumcision,  the  religious 
meaning  of  which  is  that  by  it  Abraham  and  his 
seed  came  into  reciprocal  relatione  with  God, 
both  parties  taking  upon  themselves  obligations 
toward  the  other. 

The  religious  meaning  of  this  institution  ie 
in  no  sense  affected  by  the  question  whether  or 
not  circumcision  was  practiced  by  any  people 
earlier  than  this,  any  more  than  the  religious 
significance  to  Noah  of  the  rainbow  was  affected 
by  the  fact  that  there  had  been  rainbows  since 
Adam’s  day.  It  seems  likely  that  the  Canaan- 
ites  and  many  other  races  practiced  circum¬ 
cision,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  did  not  prac¬ 
tice  it  as  a  religious  observance,  nor  upon  infant 
children,  and  it  is  historically  certain  that  the 
rite  as  practiced  among  the  Israelites  did  set 
them  apart  from  all  other  peoples,  whether  or 
not  they  also  observed  this  rite.  With  Israel, 
circumcision  implicated  the  command  of  God, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  the  permission  (xvii. 
1):  “Walk  before  Me  (in  abiding  consciousness 
of  my  presence)  and  be  perfect’ ’—that  is,  blame¬ 
less.  Among  no  other  people  had  circumcision 
any  such  significance. 

Yet  though  a  separate  people  religiously,  there 
is  no  trace  in  this  story  of  any  such  hatred  or 
rivalry  of  other  peoples  as  for  thousands  of 
years  made  the  word  “  foreigner’ ’  to  be  equivalent 
to  “enemy’’  in  nearly  all  languages  of  the  world 
From  first  to  last  Abraham  lived  not  only 
peacefully,  but  on  friendly  terms  with  the  native 
peoples  of  Canaan ;  but  the  religious  meaning  of 
these  relations  is  especially  brought  out  in 
chapters  xviii.,  xix..  which  we  study  to  day. 
The  early  part  of  chapter  xviii.  strikingly  teaches 
the  religious  character  of  hospitality.  The 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  under¬ 
stood  the  meaning  of  this  story  as  few  later  stu¬ 
dents  have  done.  His  allusion  to  it,  (Heb. 
xiii.  2),  ie  by  no  means  a  mere  literary  device; 
it  is  to  him  an  important  truth  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  hospitality  does  bring  man  into  touch 
with  the  divine,  that  there  is  a  genuine  connec¬ 
tion  between  this  practice  and  the  favor  of 
heaven.  And  this  is  still  further  brought  out 
in  our  lesson  by  the  contrast  between  Abraham’s 
reception  of  hie  stranger  guests  (whose  nature 
he  did  not  at  first  suspect,  as  is  evident  from  hie 
preparation  of  food,  xvii.  5  8),  and  the  reception 
which  was  theirs  in  Sodom  (xx.  4  9).  It  is 
very  evident  that  Lot's  salvation  and  that  of  hie 
daughters  from  destruction  was  due  nut  to 
Abraham’s  request,  for  Abraham  made  no  re¬ 
quest  for  Lot’s  life,  (xviii.  23  32),  but  to  the 
hospitality  offered  by  Lot  (xix.  1  3).  The  very 
germ  of  our  Lord’s  teaching  about  hospitality 
(Luke  xiv.  13,  14, )  is  in  this  story. 

The  germ  of  another  of  our  Lord’s  teachings 
lies  in  Abraham’s  prayer  for  Sodom :  that  man, 
as  such,  is  man’s  neighbor  (Luke  x.  29  37). 
Abraham  had  but  lately  fought  for  these  wicked 
people  of  the  vale  of  Siddim  (Gen.  xiv) ;  he 
felt  a  genuine  interest  in  them.  He  could  not 
quite  believe  in  their  utter  and  universal  wick¬ 
edness.  It  was  this  sense  of  neighborliness  that 
motived  the  first  intercessory  prayer  that  was 
ever  offered  (Gen.  xviii.  23  32),  and  brought  to 


light  the  truth  that  God  dues  hear  the  prayers 
of  men  for  one  another. 

This  truth  had  dawned  upon  Abraham  as  tbs' 
result  of  another  and  perhaps  more  marvellous- 
truth  which  had  just  been  revealed  to  him  by 
the  Divine  Guest  whom  he  had  so  unaffectedly 
welcomed  to  his  tent,  the  truth  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  his  own  life  and  that  of  hie  posterity  ia 
the  midst  of  the  nations.  That  all  men  were  to 
be  blessed  in  him  he  knew  on  the  authority  of 
the  first  covenant  between  God  and  him  (xii. 
3).  Now  he  learned  that  that  blessing  was  to 
come  to  other  nations  by  way  of  the  household 
piety  of  his  children’s  children  (xviii.  18, 
19),  that  they  were  to  be  a  leaven  uf  holinese- 
in  the  midst  of  a  wicked  world.  Here  emerges- 
a  new  truth  —  the  importance  of  family  re¬ 
latione.  It  has  been  observed  by  students  of 
the  social  sciences  that  the  social  fabric  of 
every  people  rests  upon  the  question  whether 
men  are  considered  first  with  a  view  to  their 
relations  to  the  State  (citizen,  soldier)  or 
whether  first  in  their  relatione  to  the  family 
(husband,  father,  brother,  son).  As  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Family  is  coming  more  and  more 
to  be  recognized  by  thinkers  it  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  reflect  that  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is- 
always  in  their  family  relatione  that  we  know 
men,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  and  therefore, 
as  Dean  Stanley  says,“we  may  well  hail  this  first- 
chapter  in  Ecclesiastical  history  as  poseessing 
far  more  than  a  merely  poetical  value.  ’  The 
family  as  the  means  of  blessing :  the  importance- 
of  true  piety  and  morality  in  the  family,  and 
the  recgonition  of  God’s  justice  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world,  are  taught  in  this  eighteenth 
chapter. 

The  emergence  of  these  great  truths  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  of  the  extreme  crudity 
of  Abraham’s  conception  of  God  as  shown  in  his- 
intercession  for  Sodom.  Though  he  perceived 
the  necessity  of  absolute  justice  in  the  God  of 
the  whole  earth,  he  yet  thought  to  gain  his  own 
ends  by  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  conditions  of 
salvation  for  the  guilty  cities. 

He  was  still  far  below  a  true  conception  of 
God’s  character  when  the  time  came  for  the- 
crowning  incident  of  his  life.  The  eon  of 
promise  had  at  last  been  born  (xxii.  8),  and 
though  the  joy  had  not  been  without  its  renun¬ 
ciations — the  necessity  of  sending  away  the  be¬ 
loved  lebmael  (vs.  11  compare  xvii.  18) — the- 
renunciation  had  been  followed  by  its  natural 
result,  the  intensifying  of  the  father's  love  for 
the  child  who  remained.  And  it  was  through 
this  very  love  that  the  supreme  testing  of  his 
character  was  brought  about. 

The  moral  sense  of  all  intelligent  persons  of 
the  present  day  ie  shocked  by  the  apparent 
teaching  of  this  chapter  (xzii.  1  2)  that  God 
proved  (tested)  Abraham’s  faith  and  loyalty  by 
commanding  him  to  sacrfiice  his  eon.  But  such 
teaching  is  only  apparent,  the  true  meaning  of 
this  story  is  precisely  the  reverse,  that  God  does 
not  desire  human  sacrifice  but  devotion,  the  de¬ 
votion  of  the  heart  in  fsith  and  obedience. 

We  are  not  told  that  God  appeared  to  Abraham 
as  in  many  other  cases.  The  very  animated 
and  dramatic  conversation  is  clearly  only  a  lit¬ 
erary  vehicle  for  relating  what  went  on  in 
Abraham’s  soul.  He  had  seen  sacrifice  of  tho 
first-born  son  going  on  all  around  him.  Was 
it  possible  that  these  people  of  Canaan  loved 
their  gods  more  than  he  loved  Jehovah  ?  The 
very  intensity  of  his  love  for  his  son,  the  very 
vividness  of  his  realization  of  the  important  part 
Isaac  had  to  play  in  the  welfare  of  the  world, 
brought  home  to  Abraham  all  the  more  in¬ 
sistently  the  question  whether  he  did  not  owe  it 
to  his  God— BO  high  above  all  gods  of  other 
peoples- to  give  to  him  his  best  and  dearest.  No 
doubt  God  was  “proving’’  Abraham,  testing  tor 
the  patriarch’s  own  sake  the  character  of  hie  faith 
and  of  his  obedience,  but  the  test  came  by  way  of 
inward  struggle,  not  of  outward  command.  The 
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etrugg'le  culminated  at  last  in  the  conviction  that 
Qod  wae  calling  upon  him  to  prove  his  love  by  the 
last  sacrifice.  And  so  he  resolved  to  offer  up 
Isaac. 

Without  question  the  three  days  of  journeying 
were  days  of  fearful  conflict,  not  now  of  his 
heart  with  his  conviction  that  he  ought  to  obey 
the  voice  of  Qod  :  he  was  obeying,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  and  he  would  obey  to  the  end.  Ihe 
struggle  was  of  faith  with  unbelief.  Ood  had 
promised:  how  could  He  keep  Hie  promise  if 
Isaac  was  to  be  offered  up  ?  That  faith  was 
triumphant  long  before  the  end  of  that  dolorous 
walk,  is  seen  in  the  father’s  answer  to  the  boy’s 
question  (vs.  8),  and  even  in  the  words  of  verse 
5,  “we  toill  (implied  in  verb)  come  again  to 
you.  ”  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
tells  us  how  faith  triumphed  (Heb.  xi.  19). 
Abraham  had  come  to  believe  that  after  the 
agony  of  binding  hie  eon  and  laying  him  on  the 
wood,  plunging  the  knife  into  that  beloved 
body  and  seeing  it  consumed  away  in  the  flames, 
God  would  restore  his  eon  to  him  again.  How 
cruel  the  ordeal,  even  with  this  triumphant 
faith,  it  is  not  hard  to  picture  to  ourselves;  how 
perfect  the  obedinece  the  story  shows. 

From  the  blissful  outcome  (vs.  12)  Abraham 
did  not  learn  that  God  desires  not  sacrifice; 
that  was  a  teaching  for  a  far  later  day,  a  higher 
degree  of  religious  development.  He  did  learn 
that  even  the  most  dearly  beloved  son  is  more 
God’s  child  than  his  father’s;  he  did  learn  that 
what  God  asks  is  obedience,  faith,  perfect  con- 
fldence  in  His  goodness  and  kindness  and  in 
His  ability  to  perform  whatever  He  has  promised. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON, 

Jesus  Tempted. 

Matt.  iv.  1-11. 

Golden  Text. — For  in  that  He  himself  hath 
suffered,  being  tempted.  Ho  is  able  to  succor 
them  that  are  tempted. —Heb.  ii.  18. 

Jesus  having  been  formally  inducted  into  His 
Messianic  office  by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit; 
’‘straightway, ”  as  Mark  says  (i.  12)  “the 
Spirit  draweth  Him  forth  into  the  wilderness” 
We  notice  first  that  from  this  time  he  is  under 
the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  and  sec¬ 
ond  that  the  first  official  experience  of  the 
Messiah  is  to  be  tested. 

St.  Luke  tells  us  that  the  temptation  lasted  all 
the  forty  days.  In  any  case  the  second  tempta¬ 
tion  would  come.  The  place  of  the  temptation 
is  unknown,  nor  is  it  important  that  we  should 
know  it. 

We  are  not  told  that  the  tempter  “came’’ 
(verse  8)  in  bodily  presence,  any  more  than  in 
John  xiv.  30.  Yet  that  the  devil  (Luke  iv.  3)  is 
a  real  personality  the  entire  tenor  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  leads  us  to  conclude.  His  is,  however,  a 
spiritual  not  a  corporal  personality. 

The  three  temptations  narrated  by  Matthew 
were  real  temptations,  not  imaginary  or  sham 
ones:  Christ  “suffered  being  tempted.’’  He 
suffered  all  the  more  because  he  was  sinless, 
for  a  sinful  person  yields  soon  to  temptation 
and  so  escapes  its  disagreeable  strain ;  Jesus  be¬ 
ing  sinless  endured  to  its  last  extremity.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  Jesus  cannot 
perfectly  sympathize  with  us  in  our  tempta¬ 
tions.  He  knows  the  sgony  of  the  conflict  even 
better  than  we  do. 

But  he  did  not  sin.  The  struggle  wae  not  for 
an  instant,  as  ours  often  is,  with  a  desire  to  do 
wrong.  There  is  no  sin  in  being  hungry  and 
craving  food  to  the  extent  of  positive  agony;  it 
is  not  sin  to  desire  to  attain  a  good  object  with¬ 
out  suffering,  as  if  Jesus  by  some  outward  act 
(verse  6)  had  convinced  the  Jews  of  bis  charac¬ 
ter  and  mission.  It  is  not  sin  to  desire  that 
the  whole  world  should  at  once  be  brought  into 
the  kingdom,  (verses  8,  9).  But  it  is  sin  to 
gratify  a  legitimate  desire  by  unworthy  or 
wicked  means,  and  against  this  temptation  the 
pure  soul  of  Jesus  made  its  stern  revolt. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 


Temptations. 

Jan.  3.  Man's  first  temptation.  Gen.  3:16. 

4.  Jesus'  temptation.  Luke  4 : 1-12. 

5.  In  the  way  of  temptation.  Gen.  13 :  &-13. 

6.  Avoid  temptation.  Prov.  4 : 14-19. 

7.  Watch  and  pray.  Luke  22  :  39-46. 

8.  “  To  him  that  overoometh.”  Rev.  3 : 1-9. 

9.  Topic— Our  temptations  and  their  conquest. 

Heb.  4: 11-16. 

To  transform  temptations  into  triumphs  is 
and  should  be  the  aim  of  the  devoted  Christian. 
To  change  attacking  into  fleeing  devil  is  Christ- 
like.  For  instruction,  inspiration,  and  resource 
in  conflict  no  scene  matches  that  of  the  wilder 
ness.  The  devil  seeks  to  divert  what  he  cannot 
destroy,  to  delay  what  he  cannot  defeat. 

1.  Jesus  Christ  Though  Tempted  Wax  Cod's 
Son.  This  lesson  is  tonic  to  the  faltering  and 
fainting.  Thousands  doubt  that  they  are  God’s 
children,  simply  because  they  continue  to  be 
tempted.  Out  of  the  depths  of  trial,  sorrow, 
and  doubt  have  they  cried  unto  the  Lord.  They 
still  sing, 

"  Tis  a  point  I  long  to  know, 

Oft  it  causes  anxious  thought. 

Do  I  love  the  Lord  or  no, 

Am  I  his  or  am  I  not?  " 

Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gracious  ?  Why  is 
one  of  heaven’s  heirs  at  the  same  time  one  of 
earth’s  paupers?  Contrast  the  Baptism  and  the 
Temptation.  In  the  former  we  have  all  that 
noblest  heart  could  wish,  in  the  latter  all  that 
demon  could  desire.  At  the  Jordan,  Christ  is 
baptized  by  the  devout  John,  endued  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  approved  by  God’s  voice  and  pres, 
ence.  The  wilderness  is  desolate.  Wild  beasts 
are  his  only  companions  till  Satan  begins  the 
conflict.  Immediate  and  keenest  temptation 
succeeds  holiest  exaltation.  Nevertheless  Jesus 
was  just  as  much  and  just  as  eurely  God’s  Son 
and  as  certainly  under  divine  approbation  when 
tempted  by  the  devil  in  the  wilderness  as  when 
endued  by  the  Spirit  at  the  Jordan.  Shakes¬ 
peare  knew  what  thousands  forget, 

“  It  Is  one  thing  to  be  tempted, 

Another  thing  to  fall." 

During  our  temptation,  though  there  is  a  baser 
nature  luring  us  to  sin,  there  is  also  a  nobler 
nature  inspiring  us  to  righteousness.  Every 
temptation  brings  us  to  a  place  where  two  ways 
meet.  Whether  it  is  peril  or  opportunity  depends 
upon  the  voice  heeded,  the  choice  made.  No 
great  character  has  ever  been  developed,  no 
marvellous  achievement  won,  without  passing 
through  severe  ordeal.  Dross  clings  to  and 
tarnishes  gold  till  the  furnace  purges  it. 
Tempted  by  the  devil  does  not  mean  deserted  by 
Qod.  He  who  retains  God’s  approval  triumphs 
over,  but  is  not  freed  from  temptation. 

2.  The  Devil's  Attack  Came  When  Christ 
Was  Weakest.  Never  has  the  heart  been  stirred 
with  deeper  feeling,  nor  the  mind  grappled  with 
mightier  problems  than  absorbed  Christ  during 
those  forty  days.  Jordan  meant  consecration 
and  divine  approval  for  service.  In  those  days 
of  silence  and  solitude,  the  future  was  unveiled. 
When  exhausted  by  profoundest  thought  and 
tenderest  feeling,  the  devil  comes  with  his 
temptations.  He  is  a  strategist  and  always 
attacks  at  the  weakest  time  and  place.  The 
human  heart  is  always  besieged  by  the  devil. 
The  time  of  attack  will  be  when  the  sentinel  is 
asleep  at  his  post.  The  point  of  attack  where 
the  wall  is  lowest  and  weakest.  When  the  body 
is  racked  by  disease,  the  mind  wasted  with 
worry,  and  the  heart  depressed  by  grief,  look  out 
for  terrific  onslaughts.  Expect  this,  do  not  be 
surprised.  Forewarned,  ought  to  be  forearmed. 
In  the  valliee  of  desperation  fight  for  the  decisions 
made  on  the  mountains  of  inspiration.  Every 
valley  of  humiliation  has  heights  of  exaltation 
on  either  side.  Troops  enlist  where  drums  beat. 


flags  wave,  and  patriots  cheer.  Soldiers  fight 
where  bullets  whiz,  shells  burst,  and  cannons 
roar. 

3.  The  Devil  Came  With  A  Question  As  To 
Sonship,  He  Left  With  Absolute  Certainty. 
The  Gospels  reveal  a  curious  condition.  Matthew 
and  Luke  say  that  Jesus  was  “led’’  by  the  Spirit 
into  the  wilderness.  Mark  says  “driven,”  as 
if  persuasion  had  become  compulsion.  Mark  and 
Luke  tell  us  that  He  was  tempted  by  the  devil. 
Matthew  tells  ,us  that  the  purpose  of  His  being 
led  into  the  wilderness  was  that  He  might  be 
tempted.  For  the  first  temptation  Satan  merely 
came  to  Christ.  For  the  second,  he  took  Him 
from  bleak  desert  to  bustling  city.  For  the 
third  temptation,  he  took  Him  from  populous 
city  to  sublime  mountain.  Now  He  wae  led  by 
the  Spirit,  then  He  was  taken  by  Satan  If  the 
Jordan  witnessed  divine  approval,  the  Tempta¬ 
tion  ended  with  demoniac  defeat.  Whatever 
doubt  men  may  have  had  as  to  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  there  has  never  been  any  doubt  on  the 
part  of  devil  and  his  minions.  From  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  onward,  their  testimony  is  unwavering. 
They  might  renew  the  attack  now  and  then  to 
retard  and  annoy,  but  never  with  any  hope  of 
triumph.  Is  your  stand  so  loyal,  that  it  is 
known  both  in  heaven  and  in  hell  that  you  are 
God’s  child  ? 

4.  The  Battle  For  Bread.  A  writer  in  the 
Expositor  sees  in  the  first  Temptation  a  wider, 
mightier  problem  than  the  supplying  of  Christ’s 
imiRediate  hunger.  Matthew  usee  the  plural 
stones.  Luke  says  stone.  Had  Christ’s  been 
the  only  hunger  in  question,  one  stone  turned 
into  bread  would  have  met  the  need  without 
entailing  waste.  If  the  vaster  problem  was  in 
mind,  then  there  wae  need  that  useless  stones  be 
turned  into  nutritious  bread.  The  term  man 
used  in  Christ’s  quotation  seems  to  stand  for 
humanity  rather  than  an  individual.  If  Jesus 
had  never.  Himself,  been  pinched  by  hunger. 
He  certainly  had  seen  others  who  were.  He 
knew  that  thousands  go  supperless  to  bed  with 
poor  prospects  of  breakfast.  Faces  become  pale 
and  haggard,  and  forme  gaunt  for  food.  “If 
thou  art  the  Son  of  God  make  thyself  the  God  of 
plenty.”  “Men  are  underfed,  underclothed,  un¬ 
derhoused.”  “A  Regenerator,  a  Redeemer,  a 
Power  who  is  going  to  make  history  must  take 
this  problem  into  account.”  Who  that  has  put 
heart,  hand,  and  life  into  the  problem  of  our 
great  cities  has  not  wished  that  he  could  turn 
paving  stones  into  bread  ?  “Command  that 
these  stones  be  made  bread  is  philanthropy  in 
a  hurry.  ”  A  famine  drove  Israel  into  Egypt. 
“Augustus  Caesar  turned  Rome  into  an  imperial 
state  by  supplying  cheap  corn  to  starving  multi  - 
tudes.  ”  Nero’s  bread  did  more  than  his  games 
to  retain  his  throne.  What  might  not  Louis 
XVI.  have  done  in  delaying  or  averting  the 
Revolution,  had  he  supplied  the  people  with 
bread  ?  The  depths  were  sounded  and  the 
heights  reached  when  Christ  said,  “Man  doth 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  which 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  Qod,”  With 
Qod  comfort  is  always  subordinate  to  character. 
Discoverers  of  continents,  founders  of  nations, 
or  matchless  inventors  h&ve  never  come  from  the 
lands  where  men  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin. 
Christ  Himself  was  living  bread.  See  John  vi. 
33  60. 

5.  The  Bid  For  Popularity.  What  huzzas 
would  have  greeted  the  Christ  had  He  cast 
Himself  down  from  the  Temple’s  dizzy  height 
unharmed.  Other  lands  possessed  images  which 
were  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven.  The 
Jews  alone  would  have  possessed  a  Messiah  who 
in  full  sight  of  multitudes  had  descended  from 
and  been  defended  by  Qod.  “It  is  written, 
thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God”  Let 
not  presumption  assume  the  garb  of  faith. 
Some  of  those  who  shouted  “Hosanna”  on  Palm 
Sunday  cried,  “Crucify  Him”  on  Good  Friday. 
He  who  would  mould  a  people  must  care  more 
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for  their  hearte  than  their  huzzas.  “Fourteen 
yean  after  Salamis,  the  Greeks  banished  The- 
mistoclea.”  “Seventeen  yean  after  Waterloo, 
Wellington  had  to  be  protected  from  a  London 
mob.’’  “He  who  was  to  have  a  name  above 
every  name,  and  to  whom  every  knee  was  to 
bow,’’  bad  to  give  good  heed  to  the  way  in 
which  that  name  was  won,  that  worship  secured. 

6.  How  To  Secure  Power.  “All  these  things 
will  I  give  Thee,  if  Thou  wilt  fall  down  and 
worship  me.  ’’  Christ  knew  that  you  serve  whom 
you  worship.  “What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul, 
or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  bis 
soul  ?’’  “We  touch  the  summits  when  we  want 
God.’’  “Christianity  minus  the  Cross  was  a 
forbidden  fruit’’  Pilate  could  not  understand 
a  king  without  a  visible  throne  Tiberius  then 
ruled  the  world.  He  did  not  serve  it.  It  did 
not  love  him.  He  did  not  bless  it  He  was  not 
happy.  Centuries  later  the  Church  grasped 
temporal  power  and  lost  spiritual  power.  Christ 
permitted  His  disciples  to  take  two  swords  into 
the  Garden,  that  by  commanding  them  to  sheathe 
the  sword  He  might  teach  them  and  the  world 
that  they  who  take  the  sword  perish  by  it. 
Christ's  love  is  mightier  than  Mohammed’s 
sword.  _ 

“I  WISH  I  WBBE  I.IKB  YOU.” 

A  little  girl  of  five  jumped  on  her  mother’s 
lap  and,  looking  directly  in  her  face  said,  “Oh, 
mamma,  I  wish  I  were  exactly  like  you,  for  I 
know  you  never  did  a  wrong  thing  in  all  your 
life.’’ 

What  a  flood  of  memories  rushed  through  the 
mother’s  mind  at  that  moment  Before  her 
was  one  who  believed  absolutely  in  everything 
she  said  and  did.  In  the  eyes  of  the  child  the 
mother  was  the  perfect  standard  for  everything 
that  was  true  and  good.  The  little  girl  went  on 
to  relate  how  she  did  things  sometimes  she 
ought  not  to  do,  and  how  often  she  must  dis¬ 
please  her  mother,  who  never  did  anything 
wrong  in  her  whole  life,  how  much  happier  she 
would  be.  When  our  children  go  out  in  the 
world  as  independent  spirits  to  make  their  own 
fortunes,  their  own  position  in  society,  how 
much  of  their  power  for  good  or  evil  will  depend 
upon  the  standard  set  before  them  during  those 
days  when  we  were  the  patterns  for  all  that  be¬ 
longs  to  per|ection. — Trained  Motherhood. 

COIXIBED  BEFOBMATOBT. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  some  worthy  col¬ 
ored  citizens  to  found  near  the  city  of  Richmond 
a  Reformatory  for  colored  youth,  which  should 
be  commended  and  encouraged  by  all  right- 
minded  and  right- hearted  men.  There  is  already 
an  institution  of  this  kind  for  white  boys,  fos¬ 
tered  by  private  subscriptions,  and  aided  by  the 
State.  The  beneficial  effects  of  this  institution 
in  reclaiming  and  reforming  white  boys  wbo 
have  drifted  into  crime,  or  are  inclined  to  fol¬ 
low  evil  ways,  cannot  be  over  estimated,  and  the 
philanthropic  gentlemen  engaged  in  its  manage¬ 
ment  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  State. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  the  well-being  of 
society,  and  the  weal  of  the  Commonwealth,  that 
colored  youth  of  a  similar  class  should  be 
checked  in  their  criminal  career  or  tendency, 
and  trained  in  the  ways  of  honesty  and  correct 
conduct.  If  left  to  follow  the  inclinations 
of  their  mind^  or  to  associate  with  the  worst 
element  of  their  race,  they  will  surely  become 
dangerous  citizens  and  hardened  criminals, 
thieves,  robbers  or  murderers,  or  possibly  per¬ 
petrators  of  the  blackest  crime  known  to  our 
civilization,  whereas  by  sending  them  to  a 
reformatory  and  bringing  them  under  good  influ¬ 
ences,  they  may  be  made  correct  and  law-abid¬ 
ing  citizens. 

1  would  recommend  an  appropriation,  with 
proper  safeguards,  for  the  benefit  of  the  “Negro 
Reformatory  Association.’’  I  believe  it  will  be 
an  expenditure  in  aid  of  suppression  of  crime, 
and  it  will  be  an  encouragement  to  the  worthy 
colored  men  who  are  anxious  to  serve  their  race, 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  society. 
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THE  FOU  K  LITTLE  INOKR-MARKS. 

By  Susan  Tball  Pzbrt. 

“  Wbo  pat  this  here,  I  would  like  to  know. 

On  this  parlor  door,  cleaned  white  as  snow  ?  *' 

And  the  mother  aazed  with  a  set,  stern  face. 

On  the  finger-marks  which  had  soiled  a  place— 
Four  finger-marks  of  a  childish  band. 

Then  she  spoke  in  tones  of  harsh  command : 

“Yon  are  a  naughty  child;  go  right  away 
Upstairs  in  the  nursery,  and  stay,” 

The  little  child,  with  its  tearful  eyes. 

Looked  at  the  mother  in  great  surprise. 

But  she  went  away  as  she  was  bid ; 

Behind  the  door  of  the  nursery  hid, 

She  was  so  aggrieved  that  she  had  done 
Such  a  terrible  thing— dear  little  one. 

”  Would  it  ever  come  out,  the  dreadful  stain  ? 
Would  dear  mamma  kiss  and  love  her  again  ?  ” 

Ah,  me  I  The  marks  of  those  fingers  four 
Are  still  to  be  seen  on  that  parlor  door. 

But  not  for  worlds  would  that  mother  now 
Have  them  wiped  away.  She  wonders  bow. 

In  “the  hush  of  the  house,”  slt'ing  alone. 

She  could  have  spoken  In  angry  tone 
To  the  little  child  she  loved  so  well, 

Wbo  has  gone  to  the  better  land  to  dwell. 

Could  the  child  return  and  yet  abide, 

No  more,  in  anger,  would  the  mother  chide. 

What  matter  if  those  loved  fingers  small. 

Did  leave  their  print  on  the  door  or  wall  ? 

Strange  we  can  hurt  by  words  with  cruel  stings 
Our  darling's  tender  hearts  for  such  slight  things. 
Let  us  be  patient  with  their  faults,  and  say 
Our  chiding  words  in  wise  and  loving  way. 

OLADBROOK. 


By  JOHN  A  CAMPBELL. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Mildred. 

“Dear  Miss  Brown,  won’t  you  please  let  me 
go  to  the  circus  ?’’  coaxed  a  childish  voice  from 
the  upper  hall.  It  was  evident  from  the  woe¬ 
begone  tones  that  the  speaker  was  in  the  final 
stages  of  despair. 

When  the  sad  plea,  waftei  down  the  staircase, 
reached  the  ears  of  Miss  Brown,  that  lady  soberly 
shook  her  head,  murmuring,  “Children  ain’t 
what  they  used  to  be  when  I  was  young !’’  But 
she  made  no  direct  reply  to  the  question,  disre 
garding  entirely  its  unusually  sweet  beginning. 
We  can  scarcely  blame  her  silence,  for  it  was 
the  eleventh  time  within  half  an  hour  that  she 
had  listened  to  the  self  same  words,  and  there 
were  decided  limits  to  Miss  Brown’s  patience. 

“You  know  I  have  a  quarter  of  my  own,  and 
I  won’t  ask  you  for  a  single  cent  if  you’ll  only 
let  me  go!’’  This  sentence,  spoken  after  two 
minutes’  quiet,  had  a  more  hopeful  ring  than 
the  former.  Perhaps  Miss  Brown  was  relenting  I 

“If  we  were  told  we  couldn’t  do  a  thing,  we 
couldn't,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it!’’  declared 
Miss  Brown  vigorously  to  herself,  and  waited 
for  further  remarks. 

They  came  in  a  still  more  confident  strain. 

“I’ll  sweep  the  whole  walk,  when  I  come 
back!’’  Surely,  Mies  Brown’s  biggest  objection 
must  be  overcome  by  this  magnificent  promise! 

Alas  for  childish  assurance!  In  ill  suppressed 
ire  Miss  Brown  arose,  laid  aside  her  half-fin¬ 
ished  stocking,  marched  solemnly  into  the  great, 
square  hall  just  beyond,  and  paused  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  to  “deliver  her  mind.’’ 

“Mildred  Deane,  I  tell  you  once  more  what 
I’ve  already  told  you  ten  times!  You  can’t  go 
to  that  show,  and  that’s  all  there  is  about  it' 
You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself — when 
your  father  may  come  in  any  minute,  too,  and 
you  haven’t  seen  him  for  three  weeks!’’ 

“I  don’t  believe  he’ll  be  here  till  to-night!’’ 
was  the  rebellious  answer. 

“You  don’t  know  anything  about  it!’’  wrath- 
fully  retorted  Miss  Brown.  “There  isn’t  any 
one  to  take  you  to  the  show,  and  I  won’t  have 
you  gallivantin’ over  there  alone!’’  Here  Mies 
Brown  drew  a  long  breath.  “Now,  Mildred, 


you’re  ten  years  old,  and  quite  a  big  girl,  but  if 
I  hear  another  word  about  that  circus,  I’ll 
parade  straight  up  stairs  and  send  you  flyin’  off 
to  bed !  That’s  all  I  have  to  say !’’ 

“I’m  sure  it’s  enough!’’  muttered  Mildred, 
as,  with  the  consciousness  of  duty  well  done. 
Miss  Brown  returned  to  the  cheerful  parlor,  and 
resumed  her  knitting.  While  1  very  much  regret 
to  say,  the  little  girl  wished  “that  old  poke 
was  in  Guinea,’’  drumming  meanwhile  so  forci¬ 
bly  upon  the  window-ptanes  that  the  housekeeper 
loudly  demanded  whether  she  wanted  to  bring 
the  whole  building  toppling  about  their  ears. 

“I’d  like  to!’’  was  Mildred’s  inward  comment, 
as  she  descended  from  the  wide  window  seat, 
with  a  wry  face,  flung  May  Glorianna  headlong 
into  the  nearest  corner,  and  shut  her  story¬ 
book  with  such  a  resounding  bang  that  Tabby 
sprang  from  the  rug  and  fled  for  his  life  to 
the  darkest  nook  beneath  the  big  barn.  At  last 
she  perched  herself  upon  one  of  the  steps  that 
led  to  the  attic  above,  pouting  discoptentedly, 
and  musing  upon  all  sorts  of  dreadful  things, 
wishing  she  had  a  pair  of  wings,  and  could  fly 
away  and  never  come  back !  Oh,  that  the  won¬ 
derful  horse  of  the  ancient  myth  could  fly  down 
and  bear  her  off  to  the  circus!  A  balloon  might 
even  be  welcome  or  a  trained  bird  like  Mother 
Goose’s! 

No  wonders  however,  came  to  pass,  and  as 
minute  succeeded  minute,  and  no  sound  came 
from  the  parlor— even  the  creak  of  the  rocker 
had  ceased — Mildred  began  to  wonder  exceed¬ 
ingly  what  Miss  Brown  was  doing. 

The  big,  old-fashioned  hall  clock  struck  two; 
in  an  hour  the  circus  would  be  well  started. 
Even  now  the  band  had  begun  its  lively  music 
to  summon  the  crowds.  Mildred’s  ears  tingled 
as  they  caught  the  gay  refrain,  breaking  the 
calm  stillness;  and  more  than  ever  she  longed  to 
be  one  of  the  spectators.  She  had  never  seen  a 
circus ;  for  nothing  of  the  kind  had  deigned  to 
visit  the  neighborhood  for  many  years.  The 
huge  tents  had  been  pitched  the  preceding  eve¬ 
ning  in  Boomville,  a  thriving  town  situated 
across  the  river  from  countrified  Broadfields, 
where  Mildred  lived ;  but  a  bridge  connected 
the  two  places.  Should  she  run  away  ? 

Merrily  played  the  band  in  the  distance. 
What  in  the  world  made  Mies  Brown  so  very 
silent  ?  Mildred  glided  softly  down  the  carpeted 
staircase,  and  peeped  into  the  pleasant  parlor. 
Wonder  of  wonders !  Did  her  eyes  play  a  trick  ? 
No:  there  eat  Miss  Brown,  work  in  hand,  head 
bent  forward,  but  fast  asleep!  How  very  fortu¬ 
nate  !  Astonished  and  del'ghted,  Mildred  tore 
her  straw  bat  from  its  hook,  planted  it  firmly 
upon  her  brown  tresses,  and  hastened  out. 
Speeding  along  the  syringa-bordered  path  to 
the  gate,  she  fiung  this  open,  and  darted  into 
the  shady  road ;  the  small  runaway  was  soon  lost 
to  view,  and  yet  Mies  Brown  did  not  awake. 

Mildred  met  very  few  people ;  the  majority 
were  on  the  circus  grounds.  She  felt  very  happy, 
jingling  her  money  as  she  walked,  with  the 
pride  of  a  millionaire ;  and  bumming  snatches 
of  merry  songs.  Besides  the  bright  quarter  that 
was  to  pay  her  way  into  the  tents,  she  possessed 
some  smaller  change,  all  of  which  she  had  been 
saving  for  the  Fourth  of  July. 

“I  meant  to  buy  fire  works,  but  now  I  shall 
spend  it  at  the  circus,’’  she  thought.  But  she 
was  much  mistaken. 

Hot  and  tired  and  dusty,  she  came  to  a  tiny 
sparkling  brook,  that  babbled  under  a  rustic 
bridge  and  she  clambered  down  over  stones  and 
sand  to  get  a  drink  of  the  cool,  clear  water. 
She  had  almost  reached  the  brink  of  the  stream 
when  she  caught  sight  of  something  beneath 
the  bridge  that  made  her  forget  her  thirst. 
There  sat  a  long,  lank  fellow  in  blue  “over 
alls,’’  tying  a  stone  with  heavy  twine  to  the 
legs  of  a  small  dog.  Just  as  Mildred  appeared, 
a  piteous  yelp  rang  out  on  the  air,  and  the  great 
hand  of  the  cruel  boy  bestowed  a  cuff  or  two 
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upon  the  creature’s  unprotected  bead,  which 
elicited  another  loud  wail. 

“Quit  your  noise!”  returned  the  boy,  with  a 
second  series  of  thumps. 

“Maybe  he  will  stop,  if  you  leave  off  pound¬ 
ing  him  !”  sugggeeted  Mildred,  glancing  tenderly 
at  the  dog,  and  indignantly  at  its  master.  The 
latter  turned  in  much  surprise. 

“Hello,  Sissy!”  cried  he. 

“What  are  you  doing  there  ?”  demanded  Mil 
dred,  not  heeding  the  ungraceful  name  by  which 
she  was  addressed. 

“Qoin’ to  drown  him!”  was  the  curt  reply, 
another  whack  sufficiently  indicating  the  “him.  ” 

“What  for  ?” 

“  ’Cause  he’s  forever  taggin’  round  after  me, 
and  I  don't  want  him  no  more!” 

“Oh,  don’t  drown  him!  Give  him  to  me, 
do!  I  love  dogs!”  Mildred  begged,  touched  by 
the  panting  breaths  of  the  prisoner,  and  his 
frightened  eyes. 

“Got  any  money  ?”  inquired  the  boy,  inno¬ 
cently  enough,  though  he  had  caught  the  sound 
of  jingling  coins  as  Mildred  drew  nearer.  “I’ll 
sell  him,  or  else  he’s  got  to  drown  !” 

For  a  moment  Mildred  hesitated.  “That  cir¬ 
cus,”  as  Miss  Brown  scornfully  dubbed  it, 
possessed  a  powerful  attraction  for  her.  Should 
she  give  it  up  to  save  the  dog  ? 

As  the  boy,  with  apparent  unconcern,  tight¬ 
ened  the  knots  about  the  thin  legs  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing  animal,  the  latter  cast  a  beseeching  glance 
at  Mildred  as  though  he  saw  in  her  his  rescuer 
—and  gave  a  low  whine  of  misery.  The  next 
instant  the  quarter  was  gleaming  brightly  in 
the  boy’s  grimy  palm,  and  Mildred  was  busily 
engaged  in  disentangling  the  cord  from  the 
quivering  limbs  of  her  new  possession. 

“Good-bye!”  said  the  boy.  with  a  pronounced 
grin,  as  he  rose  to  depart,  probably  for  the 
circus. 

“GcxHl-bye!  You’re  a  horrid  thing,  and  I 
hope  some  day  a  giant  will  tie  a  big  rock  to  your 
legs  and  drown  you  !  Then  you  may  see  how  it 
hurts!”  was  Mildred’s  wrathful  rejoinder,  as 
she  caught  a  last  glimpse  of  her  shining  quarter 
disappearing  into  his  pocket.  She  tore  off  the 
twine,  and  the  dog,  thus  released,  gratefully 
licked  her  hands. 

Shrugging  bis  broad  shoulders,  the  boy  ran 
off,  shouting,  “When  that  time  comes,  I’d 
want  you  to  come  along  with  another  quarter, 
and  buy  me  from  the  giant!” 

“Well,  I  won’t!”  assured  Mildred. 

In  a  few  moments,  she  and  her  dog  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  rapidly  towards  the  tents;  for  she 
thought  she  might  see  the  outside  of  the  show, 
even  though  lack  of  funds  would  prevent  her 
beholding  the  joys  of  the  interior.  Thus  they 
hurried  on,  the  dog  leaping  and  barking  in 
rapture,  and  Mildred  watching  him,  glad  that 
she  bad  been  able  to  preserve  hie  little  life. 

Mildred’s  heart  became  lighter  as  they  crossed 
the  bridge  and  drew  near  the  circus.  On  all 
sides,  the  walls  and  fences  were  adorned  with 
glaring  posters,  informing  the  public,  in  letters 
of  marvellous  size  and  coloring,  of  the  unheard- 
of  feats  of  man,  woman  and  beast,  to  lie  seen 
for  twenty-five  cents.  Mildred  stared  open- 
mouthed  at  these  various  pictured  and  printed 
glories,  until  the  animals  in  the  menagerie 
began  to  bowl  and  roar,  at  which  enticing 
sounds  she  hastened  onwards  still  more  eagerly. 

When  she  reached  the  tents  themselves,  and 
gazed  upon  their ^ay  decorations  -flags,  stream 
ers  and  pennons  she  wished  for  a  moment  that 
the  quarter  was  serenely  lying  in  her  pocket, 
and  that  she  had  not  taken  pity  upon  the  dog. 
But  the  latter’s  delighted  capers  soon  put  an  end 
to  whatever  regrets  she  felt. 

Round  and  round  went  the  pair;  tripping  on 
unnoticed  ropes  and  poles,  placing  themselves 
directly  in  the  path  of  scurrying  people— who 
scolded  them  soundly  by  way  of  thanks— peeping 
at  this  novel  eight,  staring  boldly  at  that  one. 


and  absorbingly  interested  in  every  hysterical 
effort  of  the  circus  band,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
menagerie  and  the  “free  performances,”  but  a 
nearer  view  showed  the  brilliant  flags  to  be 
aoiled,  the  canvas  covering  dingy,  and  the 
grounds  far  from  clean ;  and  so  the  little  girl 
began  to  realize  that  a  circus,  after  all,  is  not 
a  place  of  unmingled  bliss. 

Scattered  about  were  a  number  of  tiny  booths 
and  stalls,  where  goods  of  various  sorts  were 
offered  for  sale.  Hastily  resolving  to  spend 
what  money  she  had,  Mildred  went  up  to  a  small 
table,  covered  with  goblets  of  red  fluid,  that 
was  advertised  as  lemonade.  Three  or  four  sips 
of  the  wretched  drink  nearly  sickened  her,  and 
she  backed  away,  resolved  not  to  squander  her 
substance  upon  such  miserable  liquids  again. 

But  when  the  performance  started,  most  sug¬ 
gestive  sounds  came  from  the  interior  of  the 
main  tent — martial  music,  the  pattering  of 
horses’  feet,  loud  commands,  and  intermittent 
applause,  and  the  child’s  curiosity  was  roused 
to  such  a  point  that  she  Anally  decided  to  see  it 
all,  money  or  no  money.  Finding  a  convenient 
entrance  beneath  a  loosely  fastened  canvas  flap, 
she  hastily  scrambled  through  when  no  one  was 
near,  and  found  herself,  with  the  dog,  beneath 
the  long  tiers  of  rough  board  seats,  that 
stretched  away  on  both  sides  in  a  huge  circle, 
crowded  with  appreciative  towns  folk  and  coun¬ 
try  people.  A  well  selected  peep  hole  enabled 
her  to  watch  the  performance,  and  she  knelt  for 
fully  half  an  hour,  exercising  much  caution  to 
prevent  the  dog’s  exuberant  spirits  from  reveal¬ 
ing  their  situation. 

Intent  upon  the  tricks  of  a  beautiful  black 
pony,  caparisoned  in  scarlet  and  white,  Mildred 
never  noticed  the  flight  of  time,  nor  marked 
the  growing  sultriness  of  the  afternoon.  Sud¬ 
denly,  there  came  a  crashing  peal  of  thunder, 
followed  by  a  heavy  dash  of  rain,  while  the 
rising  wind  shook  the  canvas  with  ominous  force. 
Who  had  ever  thought  of  such  a  tempest  on  this 
fair  May  day  ? 

To  he  continued. 


A  SUSPICIOUS  CHARACTER. 

“There  comes  a  tramp  into  the  yard,  mother. 
Don’t  give  him  anything.  It  is  bad  policy  to 
encourage  that  sort  of  fellow.  They  are  pro¬ 
fessionals,  trying  to  beat  their  way  through  the 
world  without  working.”  When  Alan  Chat- 
wick  finished  speaking,  he  ate  the  last  bit  of 
mince  pie  from  his  plate  and  pushed  his  chair 
away  from  the  table.  “That  is  prime  pie, 
mother.  My,  I’ve  eaten  too  much,  but  the 
supper  was  first  class  to-night.” 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  kitchen  door  and 
Mrs.  Chatwick  left  the  dining-room  to  open  it. 
A  young  man  about  her  son’s  own  age,  said, 
timidly,  “Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me 
something  to  eat  ?” 

The  lady  bade  him  come  in  and  seated  him 
at  the  table,  from  which  the  family  had  just 
risen.  There  were  “fragments”  enough  for 
him  to  make  a  good  meal  and  he  ate  as  if  he 
had  not  tasted  food  that  day.  When  he  finished 
he  thanked  his  hostess  in  a  refined  and  grateful 
manner,  picked  up  hie  cap  and  went  out. 

Alan,  after  bestowing  a  look  of  contempt  on 
“the  beggar,”  as  he  termed  him,  said: 

“What  did  you  let  that  fellow  in  for?  No 
doubt  be  is  a  bur^Jar  who  is  spying  out  the 
situation.  Sometime,  mother,  you  will  get 
taken  in,  trusting  people  as  you  do.” 

“.4Ian,  my  dear,”  replied  bis  mother,  “when 
I  began  to  have  a  home  of  my  own  I  made  a 
rule  to  never  refuse  to  give  any  one  something 
to  eat  who  asked  for  it.  No  one  has  ever  been 
sent  hungry  from  my  door,  and  never  will  be 
BO  long  as  I  have  anything  to  give.  I  am  sure 
this  young  man  is  no  ordinary  tramp.  He  is 
some  one  who  is  out  of  employment  and  money 
and  trying  to  get  to  some  place  where  he  can 
work.  This  is  my  supposition  in  the  matter. 


He  has  a  good  face,  it  fairly  touched  my  heart 
it  was  BO  pale  and  thin.” 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Chatwick  came  in. 
“I’ve  given  a  young  fellow  permission  to  sleep 
in  the  bam  to  night.  He  tells  a  straight  story. 
He  is  out  of  work  and  money,  and  is  walking 
to  Wethersby.  He  can  get  work  in  the  mills 
there,  ’  ’  be  says. 

“Why,  father,  I’m  astonished  I”  exclaimed 
Alan,  “I  thought  you  never  let  any  one  sleep  in 
the  barn,  for  fear  of  its  being  set  on  fire. 
Strange  the  fellow  got  around  you  so  slick — it 
is  not  strange  that  mother  gets  taken  in,  because 
she  trusts  everybody.  This  story  about  being 
out  of  work  is  all  sheer  nonsense.  Anybody  can 
get  work,  who  is  willing  to  do  it” 

“That  shows,  my  boy,  that  you  know  very 
little  about  the  world  and  getting  a  living  in  it 
There  is  many  a  man  out  of  employment  who 
would  be  glad  to  get  hard,  honest  work,  if  he 
could.  ” 

Alan  was  going  to  a  young  people’s  entertain¬ 
ment  at  the  church  parlors  that  night  snd  his 
mother  went  up  stairs  with  him  to  get  the 
needed  garments  ready.  How  comfortable  and 
pretty  his  room  was!  Father’s  and  mother’s 
picture  hung  on  the  wall  over  the  table,  and 
standing  on  it  was  a  picture  of  a  sweet-faced 
young  girl.  She  was  going  with  him  to  the 
entertainment  that  night,  and  he  was  in  a  very 
happy  frame  of  mind.  His  mother  heard  his 
merry  whistle,  as  he  jumped  upon  his  wheel 
and  started  for  the  village  two  miles  away. 

“How  little  Alan  knows  of  the  troubles  and 
anxieties  of  life,”  was  her  thought  as  she  sat 
down  and  took  up  her  sewing.  Her  husband 
was  reading  his  daily  paper.  “John,  did  you  see 
that  young  man  had  a  warm  place  to  sleep  in  ? 
It  seems  to  be  much  colder  to-night  than  it  has 
been  this  fall.” 

“Yes,  my  dear,  I  told  him  to  get  into  the 
middle  of  the  hay-mow,  and  I  gave  him  two 
horse  blankets  and  a  fur  robe  to  cover  himself 
with.  I  don’t  see  why  he  won’t  sleep  as  com¬ 
fortably  there,  as  he  would  in  the  house.” 

“I  don’t  know  why  it  is,  but  his  face  is  before 
me  every  minute,  John.  I  think  he  has  a  sad 
story  and  I  don’t  believe  at  all  he  is  a  suspicious 
character,  although  Alan  said  so,  when  he  went 
out  of  the  house.  I  heard  the  poor  fellow 
cough  as  he  went  off  from  the  porch.  He  looks 
to  me  as  if  be  had  been  ill.  I  do  wish  you 
would  go  out  to  the  barn",  and  see  if  he  is  all 
right.  ” 

Mr.  Chatwick  replied,  as  he  laid  down  his 
paper,  “Of  course  he  is  all  right,  my  dear,  but 
to  relieve  your  mind  I  will  go.” 

He  lighted  the  lantern  and  went  to  the  barn. 
When  he  opened  the  door  he  heard  the  stranger 
coughing  badly,  and  he  threw  up  the  lantern, 
BO  the  light  would  fall  on  the  hay-mow. 

“Got  a  bad  cold,  haven’t  you?”  he  said 
kindly.  “My  wife  has  some  good  cough  syrup 
she  makes  herself.  I  will  get  you  some.  ” 

But  when  he  went  to  get  the  syrup,  his  wife 
insisted  that  the  barn  guest  should  come  into 
the  house  and  sleep  in  the  kitchen  chamber. 
“It  is  so  warm  with  the  stove  pipe  going 
through  it,  ”  she  said,  “that  it  is  wicked  to 
have  him  left  'out  there.  I  shall  not  sleep  a 
wink  to-night,  if  he  does  not  come  in.  Peter 
sleeps  right  next  to  the  room,  so  if  anything  is 
wrong  he  will  know  it.  But  I  have  no  fears  on 
that  score.  ’  ’ 

The  young  man  was  brought  in,  and  Mrs. 
Chatwick  found  be  had  a  high  fever.  As  the 
kind  motherly  hostess  moved  about  the  room 
fixing  things  for  the  comfort  of  her  stranger 
guest  she  chanced  to  turn  and  look 
The  tears  were  rolling 
with  her  soft,  tender 
brow  of  the 
cording  to  the 

“So  much  li 
1  whisper. 
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But  Mrs.  Chatwick,  after  making  everything 
comfortable  about  the  room,  bade  her  gueet  good 
night,  without  asking  any  queetione.  “Alan 
must  not  know  of  this  to  night,  John,”  was  her 
injunction  ae  they  eat  down  together  again. 

“My  little  tender-hearted  mother  hae  been 
persuaded  by  the  pathetic  looks  of  a  young  fel> 
low,  a  suspicious  character,  I  know,  to  ask  him 
in  to-night,  and  give  him  a  royal  supper  just  ae 
she  gave  me,  quite  a  spread.  And  my  father 
has  broken  his  rules  which  heretofore  have  been 
like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  let 
him  sleep  in  our  barn.  I  would  not  be  surprised 
to  find  it  burned  to  the  ground  when  1  get 
home.’’  Alan  said  this  to  a  coterie  of  young 
people,  who  were  gathered  in  one  corner  of  the 
church  parlor,  flow  little  he  thought  of  the 
results  of  that  act  of  his  “little,  tender-hearted 
mother.  ’’ 

A  week  from  that  time  Alan  arose  in  the 
Young  People’s  meeting  and  told  tbe  sad  story 
of  the  stranger.  Expressed  hie  sorrow  for  his 
unjust  and  un-Chrietian  judgment  of  him,  and 
asked  tbe  prayers  of  those  young  people  for  the 
recovery  of  the  poor  fellow,  who  was  so  very  ill 
at  his  house.  A  poor  young  friend  with  no 
home,  no  father  or  mother,  and  no  means  of  get¬ 
ting  needed  comforts. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  these  joung  men 
and  women  that  the  homeless  one  was  provided 
with  all  the  necessary  requisites  in  hie  time  of 
need.  And  one  of  the  greatest  of  their  gifts  to 
him  was  the  giving  of  themselves,  their  kindly 
words  of  interest,  their  solicitous  attentions  and 
thelknowledge  that  he  had  their  friendship. 

“1  think  it  must  have  been  in  answer  to  my 
mother’s  prayers  before  she  went  home  to 
God,’’  he  said,  when  talking  to  his  motherly 
hostess. 

It  was  not  an  unusual  experience,  this  young 
man’s,  flis  father  and  mother  were  dead,  and 
he  was  homeless.  Thinking  to  do  better  in  the 
city  he  had  drifted  there,  but  had  walked  the 
strMts  day  after  day  without  finding  work,  then 
was  taken  ill,  discharged  from  the  hospital, 
before  he  was  fit  to  care  for  himself,  and  with 
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no  money  he  started  to  walk  to  a  distant  town 
where  he  hoped  to  get  employment.  When  the 
young  stranger  recovered  he  found  such  a  large 
circle  of  true  friends,  urging  him  to  stay  in  that 
town  where  work  was  procured  for  him,  that  he 
was  glad  to  remain. 

“I  am  so  glad  I  have  such  a  dear,  little, 
tender-hearted  mother,’’  said  Alan,  as  he,  the 
tall,  manly  son.  stooped  down  and  kissed  bw, 
not  long  afterwards. 

“Do  good  as  you  have  opportuni^,  Alan. 
Always  remember  that,  my  son.  If  I  had  let 
that  opportunity  pass,  what  sad  results  might 
have  followed  in  that  poor  boy’s  life.’’  P. 

HAPPY  NEW  YEiR! 

flappy  New  Year,  dear  children,  to  you  all. 
Our  Merry  Christmas  wishes  are  for  one  day, 
but  the  flappy  New  Year  wishes  are  for  a  whole 
year. 

"You  are^banging  your  pretty  new  Calendars 
for  1896  on  your  walls,  flow  many  different 
kinds  of  them  there  are,  and  how  dainty  are 
the  pictures  that  usher  iu  each  new  month. 
You  turn  the  leaves  over  and  wonder  what  will 
happen  from  month  to  month.  You  remember 
the  bright  days,  the  pleasant  happenings  and 
tbe  sad  things  that  were  recorded  on  the  leaves 
of  your  calendar  for  1897,  but  which  you  did 
not  see  until  they  came  to  you.  For  “The  veil 
of  futurity  has  been  Voven  by  the  hand  of 
mercy.’’  There  were  some  days  that  you  think 
of  with  regret,  because  you  did  not  make  them 
sunshiny,  glad  days  when  it  was  in  your  power 
to  do  it.  We  are  not  responsible  for  the  days 
of  sorrow  and  burden-bearing  that  come  to  us 
which  are  not  of  our  own  making,  and  which 
are  beyond  our  control — those  we  learn  to  bear 
with  the  help  of  tbe  Strong  Arm  to  lean  upon. 

We  learn  lessons  of  faith  and  submission,  and 
bow  to  patiently  and  trustingly  carry  our  bur¬ 
dens  when  such  days  come  to  us.  But  O,  tbe 
days  we  have  torn  off  from  our  calendars,  and 
consigned  to  the  waste  basket,  that  were  what 
we  might  term,  lost  days,  to  us,  because  we 
did  not  make  the  most  of  our  opportunities,  and 
did  not  do  the  sweet  loving  acts  we  might  have 
done !  But  we  are  not  to  sit  and  repine,  on  the 
threshold  of  the  New  Year,  only  to  ask  forgive¬ 
ness  for  those  lost  days,  and  pray  for  guidance 
and  strength  to  make  the  new  days  better.  We 
are  told  not  to  be  always  mourning  over  the 
things  that  are  behind,  but  to  ever  press  for¬ 
ward  to  the  mark  of  the  high  calling,  which  is 
in  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  No  truer  words  to 
sing  than  these,  “We  need  Thee  every  hour.’’ 
We  are  so  prone  to  make  shadowy  places,  wbtre 
we  ought  to  show  the  sunlight,  and  to  grieve 
hearts  when  we  should  make  them  glad,  if  we 
do  not  keep  near  to  the  Great  Helper  every 
hour.  So  we  will  take  flim  for  our  Guide  this 
year,  and  instead  of  mourning  over  the  past  we 
will  say, 

**  I'll  lay  my  burdens  at  His  feet 
And  bear  a  song  away." 

Let  us  begin  the  New  Year  with  a  song  in 
our  hearts.  The  ministry  of  such  songs  will 
cheer  and  brighten  the  shadowy  hours  of  many 
a  pilgrim  whose  feet  are  weary  with  the  march. 
Let  us  try,  too,  to  carry  our  own  burdens  with¬ 
out  laying  them  on  other  people’s  shoulders. 
A  friend  was  speaking  not  long  ago  about  a 
member  of  his  household,  in  this  wise:  “She 
is  very  remarkable,  because  we  never  have  to 
bear  her  happiness  and  comfort  on  our  minds. 
She  always  contrives,  somehow,  to  find  constant 
resources  in  life  to  make  her  ever  cheery  and 
contented.  We  have  to  be  constantly  consider¬ 
ing  the  wishes,  the  peculiarities  and  vexations 
of  the  others  of  our  household  and  try  to  help 
them  to  bear  them,  and  it  is  wearing  work,  you 
know,  to  be  on  the  alert  all  tbe  while  for  fear 
something  upeeting  will  unconsciously  be  done.’’ 

It  is  a  most  desirable  trait  of  character  to 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  entirely 
Eradicates  from  the 
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have,  that  of  interesting  oneself,  and  making 
one’s  own  happiness,  so  far  as  it  is  possible.  In 
a  young  girl’s  diary  last  year,  I  saw  written  on 
the  fly  leaf,  these  words:  “flappy  they  who 
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pass  through  life  without  causing  either  suffer¬ 
ing  or  irritation  to  any,  but  are  always  exercis¬ 
ing  the  gracious  influence  that  soothes  and  com¬ 
forts  and  benefits  their  fellows.  ‘When  the  eye 
saw  me  it  blessed  me;  and  when  the  ear  heard 
me  it  bore  witness  unto  me.’  ’’  So,  dear  young 
friends,  let  us  also  begin  tbe  New  Year  with  this 
thought  in  our  hearts,  and 

Turn  to  the  sunrising  next 
When  the  shadows  are  growing  thin. 

Set  open  tbe  Eastern  door 
And  welcome  the  New  Year  in. 

Forgotten  be  all  mistakes 
And  over  again  begin. 

When  you  open  the  Eas'ern  door 
Yes,  welcome  the  New  Year  in.” 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 


BOYS’  COFFEE. 

A  coffee  that  will  please  the  young  people  and 
Butisfy  the  consciences  of  their  parents  and  phy¬ 
sicians  has  been  a  long-looked  for  object  by  all 
well  informed  grocers  who  desire  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  and  supply  their  critical  patrons 
with  new  and  comfortable  articles  of  food  and 
drink. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  Dr.  Howard  Switzer,  of  Brannon, 
Ky.,  in  a  recent  letter,  states:  “The  Postum 
Cereal  Food  Coffee  not  only  appeals  to  my  taste 
but  to  my  reason,  for  I  should  always  recommend 
a  food  drink  and  one  that  was  a  natural  stimu¬ 
lant.  It  is  exactly  the  thing  for  our  two  bright 
boys,  aged  seven  and  eight,  who  want  coffee 
three  times  a  day,  and  now  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  your  beverage  into  our  family,  they  can 
have  all  they  want  without  any  injurious  effects. 
I  shall  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  my  patients. ’’ 

Another  letter  from  Dr.  A.  C.  Messenger, 
physician  of  the  Old  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 
Home,  of  Xenia,  O.,  says:  “The  first  case  sent 
to  me  was  thoroughly  tried  and  has  been  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory.  I  distributed  packages 
among  the  several  employes,  and  have  heard 
words  of  commendation  from  all  who  have  used 
the  product.  The  Steward  will  order  an  addi¬ 
tional  amount  of  Postum.  ’  ’ 


It  may  be  stated  that  Postum  Cereal  Food 
Coffee  can  be  prepared  in  a  weak,  insipid  style, 
poorly  boiled  and  poorly  served  and  this  criti¬ 
cism  is  also  true  of  coffee  which,  to  the  writer, s 
mind,  is  a  villainous  compound  unless  it  is 
properly  served,  but  if  Postum  Cereal  Food 
Coffee  be  boiled  full  fifteen  minutes  thoroughly, 
and  enough  contained  in  tbe  pot  to  make  it  black 
and  rich,  then  treated  with  pure  cream  and 
sugar,  it  is  a  wonderfully  delicious  beverage 
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parting  with  such  an  interesting  work  was  miti¬ 
gated.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  sever  the 
bonds  that  bind  the  Woman’s  Board  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  there.  Mies  Diseette’s  reports  to  the 
Indian  Bureau  doubtless  make  lively  reading,  as 
they  always  did  to  the  missionary  societies,  who 
never  failed  in  their  interest  in  that  wide  awake 
missionary.  She  makes  some  pungent  state¬ 
ments  regarding  the  Zunis  in  a  recent  letter,  and 
appeals  to  the  Indian  Agent  for  a  progressive 
policy  in  regard  to  them,  saying: 

“The  village,  by  reason  of  its  long  occupancy, 
is  in  a  fearfully  unsanitary  condition.  Every 
year,  since  1888,  I  have  looked  for  an  outbreak 
of  smallpox,  diphtheria,  measles,  or  some  other 
epidemic  to  carry  off  the  inhabitants  like  dies 
before  frost.  They  have  had  such  scourges  in 
the  past  and  will  again. 

“All  around  the  village  are  old  corrals,  which 
have  been  used  for  centuries.  Every  spring 
when  the  old  women  break  up  the  surface  of 
the  ground  in  these  corrals,  into  cakes  of  manure 
with  which  to  ffre  their  pottery,  the  whole  pop¬ 
ulation,  Indian  and  American,  comes  down  with 
a  kind  of  catarrhal  fever,  or  tonsilitis,  some 
disease,  which,  I  feel  sure,  has  its  source  in 
these  corrals.  Many  little  children  die  from  it 
every  year,  and  the  mortality  is  accounted  for 
on  the  score  of  witches. 

“In  the  centre  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an 
old  Spanish  Church  and  around  it  a  small  grave¬ 
yard,  in  which  every  dead  Zuni  has  been  in¬ 
terred  for  the  past  tbree  hundred  years.  I  say 
‘has  been,  ’  for  the  place  is  so  full  of  human 
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WOMAN’S  BOABD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

At  the  miasionary  “Third  Tueeday’’  meeting 
the  first  of  the  new  list  of  Home  Miaaion  Topics 
was  developed,  Mrs.  Burnham  of  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  presiding.  The  schedule  aa  re¬ 
arranged  for  1898  by  the  Board  of  Home  Mia- 
aiona  and  the  Woman’s  Board  givea  aa  the  Janu¬ 
ary  subject  for  study,  “Our  Country,’’  with  the 
sub-topics  (1)  The  Church  in  the  development 
of  our  country;  (2)  The  importance  of  Heme 
Mission  work  in  our  land  and  its  relation  to 
the  evangelization  of  the  world;  (3)  Presby¬ 
terian  woric  and  the  work  of  other  denominations 
along  parallel  lines. 

The  theme  was  treated  most  profitably  by 
various  ladies  from  New  York  and  vicinity.  A 
note  of  thanksgiving  was  raised  because  of  the 
gift  of  i400  for  the  Dakota  Church  property  from 
two  ladies  of  Dr.  Hall’s  church. 

Prayer  was  asked  for  the  teachers  at  Zuni 
Pueblo,  New  Mexico.  This  school  was  recently 
transferred  to  the  Government  but,  as  the  mis 
siunary  teachers  were  retained,  the  effect  on 
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from  thistles.’  But  we  must  deal  with  these 
thin^  as  they  are,  and  try  to  preserve  the 
results  of  what  has  already  beeo  dooe,  and  for 
this  reason  I  would  advise  the  immediate  prb> 
vision  for  a  school  of  one  hundred  pupils  on  the 
present  industrial  plan.  I  would  have  a  Kuard 
of  picked  men  there  to  prevent  disturbances  in 
the  Pueblo,  the  introduction  and  sale  of  liquor, 
which  is  done  by  the  Indians  themselves,  and 
to  secure  a  full  and  regular  attendance  of  this 
number  of  children.  The  beet  element  in  the 
Pueblo  has  requested  this.  In  the  meantime, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  advance  the  plan 
of  the  three  cottage  settlements  at  the  farming 
places. 

“With  from  four  to  five  hundred  children  of 
school  age  in  the  pueblo  of  Zuni,  it  would  seem 
that  a  school  of  at  least  one  hundred  should  be 
obtained  each  fall  and  held  continually  through 
the  year  and  for  a  number  of  years.  After  an 
experience  of  nine  years,  I  have  come  somewhat 
reluctantly  to  the  firm  conviction  that  the  Zuni 
Indian  does  not  want  education  for  his  children, 
and  that  the  whole  question  must  finally  be  set¬ 
tled  by  compulsion.  Of  the  severe  lessons,  and 
often  heart-breaking  experiences  that  have  led 
to  this  conviction,  I  have  not  time  or  space  to 
speak.  I  will  only  say  that  were  the  Zuni  chil¬ 
dren  all  orphans,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
about  attendance,  for  the  children  are,  as  a  rule, 
very  fond  of  the  school,  and  when  permitted  to 
do  so  are  in  attendance  from  early  dawn  till 
dark ;  but  the  suffering  they  undergo  as  soon  as 
their  preferences  become  noticeable,  would  break 
stronger  wills  than  theirs. 

“One  hears  much  of  the  rights  of  Indian 
parents,  and  one  wonders  if  the  child  has  none 
that  the  parents  are  bound  to  respect. 

“If  the  Indians  are  given  a  good  day  school, 
they  refuse  to  support  it,  because  they  want  a 
boarding  school.  Erect  a  boarding  school,  and 
they  at  once  raise  a  wail  about  being  separated 
from  their  children  and  refuse  to  furnish  any¬ 
thing  but  boys,  and  as  few  of  those  as  possible. 
They  will  temporize  till  compelled  to  face  the 
situation,  and  then  dodge  behind  it  if  possible. 
They  realize  as  keenly  as  ever  did  Napoleon  the 
infiuence  of  the  educated  mother,  and  they 
know,  just  as  well  as  you  or  I,  that  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  their  present  tribal  autonomy,  with  all 
its  round  of  debasing  customs,  depends  entirely 
on  keeping  their  women  in  ignorance.  Until 
they  are  compelled  to  treat  their  girls  as  other 
than  female  animals,  but  little  progress  in  civili¬ 
zation  will  be  made.  The  emphasis  that  I  have 
laid  on  the  importance  of  schooling  for  the  girls, 
as  well  as  the  attractions  in  the  way  of  domestic 
industries,  which  the  school  affords,  has  given 
me  always  a  larger  and  more  regular  attendance 
of  girls  than  boys.  The  result  is  that  the  only 
pupils  who  speak  English  with  any  fiuency  are 
girls,  and  the  wiseacres  of  the  tribe  seeing  this 
have  been  sirred  into  sending  boys  out  to  the 
Albuquerque  school.  ‘It  is  a  shame,’  they  say, 
‘that  we  have  no  boys  who  can  speak  English; 
girls  were  only  meant  to  bear  children,  and  to 
grind,  and  should  not  have  two  tongues.  ’  It 
is  not  necessary  to  add,  perhaps,  that  they  neglect 
no  opportunity  of  making  a  girl,  thus  provided, 
feel  the  full  force  of  their  contempt,  jealousy 
and  suspicion.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  their 
victims  forget  this  foolish  dream  of  ambition  as 
soon  as  possible. 

“I  have  had  men  come  to  me  for  help,  and 
after  using  a  girl  as  interpreter,  to  make  their 
wants  known,  rail  at  her  for  having  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  is,  in  their  opinion,  the  divine  right 
of  males  only. 

“When  one  reflects  that  this  is  the  expression 
of  the  common  sentiment  of  a  whole  community, 
it  does  not  take  long  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  any  school  system,  to  be  effective  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  standards  of  such  a  community,  must 
not  only  emphasise  the  education  of  girls,  but 
must  provide  such  an  education  as  will  carry 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


coDviction  with  it.  When  the  male  savage  learns 
that  the  female  is  a  better  mother,  a  better 
home-maker,  a  better  worker  in  every  way  be¬ 
cause  of  her  education,  he  will  be  as  eager  to 
invest  in  education  for  his  children  as  he  is 
now  opposed  to  it  for  girls,  and  indifferent 
about  it  for  boys.  ’  ’ 

It  is  hoped  that  in  accordance  with  Miss 
Diseette’s  suggestions,  founded  on  long  experi¬ 
ence,  the  Government  will  deal  firmly  and  wisely 
with  the  Indians  of  this  pueblo,  who  have  been 
under  Presbyterian  care,  until  the  necessities 
of  Enlarged  work  for  them  exceeded  the  power 
of  the  Woman’s  Board  with  its  depleted  treasury. 
The  teachers  would  not  willingly  miss  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  prayers  of  Home  Mission  women  still. 


church  was  blessed  with  a  great  revival  which 
deepened  the  religious  life  of  the  entire  com 
munity.  Next  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Pompey  Hill  came  under  hie  care  from  1863  to 
1865.  This  church  celebrated  its  centennial 
anniversary  last  year,  at  which  service  Mr. 
Bosworth  delivered  the  address.  The  revivals 
which  had  been  a  marked  characteristic  of  his 
work,  resulted  again  in  a  great  spiritual  awak 
ening  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Holley, 
New  York,  where  he  was  located  from  1865  to 
1867.  From  1868  to  1870  he  acted  as  stated  sup¬ 
ply  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hopewell, 
New  York.  Williamson  and  Ontario,  New  York, 
Presbyterian  Churches,  (six  miles  apart, )  he 
served  as  a  joint  charge  from  1870  to  1874,  add¬ 
ing  many  to  their  members.  From  thence  Mr. 
Bosworth  was  called  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Dundee,  where  hie  faithful  services  during 
the  nine  years  from  1874  to  1883  were  well 
rewarded  in  the  growth  of  the  church.  From 
I^undee,  he^ removed  to  Emporium,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  where  he  gave,  he  sometimes  thought, 
the  beet  seven  years  of  hie  life  in  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  a  discouraged  and  indebted  church. 

From  the  infiuence  of  a  great  revival,  several 
other  denominations  saw  their  opportunity  and 
improved  it,  till  four  new  churches  were  organ- 
ized  and  five  new  edifices  erected,  while  his 
own  charge,  the  pioneer  church  of  that  commu¬ 
nity,  was  greatly  enlarged.  Here  his  dearly 
beloved  wife,  who  bad  shared  in  all  his  labors, 
after  a  long  illness,  was  called  home  on  April 
5th,  1887.  Of  her,  he  wrote:  “She  was  an  in- 
spirer  of  life  from  a  higher  world,  to  me,  in  all 


my  work,  until  the  Lord  took  her !’’ 

In  1891,  Mr.  Bosworth  and  family  retired  to 
Elmira  to  make  their  home,  having  there  many 


ms 

where  the  daughters  received  their  education. 
While  residing  in  Elmira,  he  supplied  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Howard,  fur  one  year,  resign¬ 
ing  in  consequence  of  a  severe  attack  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  work  upon  “The  History  of  Religious 
Liberty, ’’ a  theme  of  especial  interest  to  him. 
The  manuscript  would  have  been  ready  for  the 
press  the  coming  spring  had  be  lived.  It  may 
be  brousht  out  at  some  future  date. 

In  the  most  perfect  health  and  abounding 
activity  of  body  and  mind,  without  an  instant’s 
cessation  of  the  interests  and  joys  of  life,  be 
passed  sweetly  and  painlessly  to  heaven  on  Sab¬ 
bath  morning,  November  14th,  1897. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  following,  prayer 
having  been  offered  at  the  bouse,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Cairns,  the  solemn  service  of  farewell  was 
held  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  with 
Dr.  Isaac  Jennings,  the  pastor,  ofilciatiqg; 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Augustus  W.  Cowles, 
President  Emeritus  of  Elmira  College,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  pastor  of  the 
Park  Congregational  Church. 

After  the  opening  services,  Rev.  C.  C,  Carr 
of  Horseheads  gave  an  eloquent  tribute  from 
his  memory  of  fifty  years’  friendship  with  Mr. 
Bosworth  and  his  dear  wife.  As  he  took  his 
seat,  a  glory  of  sunlight  flashed  from  the 
cloud^  sky,  and  rested  in  benediction  upon  the 
flower-laden  casket,  lending  a  celestial  radiance 
to  the  scene,  while  the  strains  of  “Abide  with 
me,’’  carried  comfort  to  all  hearts.  The  casket 
was  borne  to  its  resting  place  by  six  of  his 
brother  ministers:  The  Rev.  John  Cairns,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Eastman,  Rev.  Frederick  Keeney, 
Rev.  David  Keppel,  Rev.  F.  L.  Benedict  and 
Rev.  Theron  Cooper.  The  interment  was  in 
Woc^lawn. 

Of  the  immediate  family,  bis  three  daughters, 
Ada,  May  and  Evelyn  survive.  He  leaves  also 
two  brothers,  the  Rev.  Byron  Bosworth  of 
Rochester.  New  York,  and  Jonathan  E.  Boe- 
wortb  of  Norwich,  New  York;  and  three  sisters, 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Stone  of  Syracuse,  New  York, 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Sumner  of  Norwich,  New  York, 
and  Mrs.  Emeline  Holroyd  of  Otsetic,  New  York. 

With  an  almost  angelic  purity  of  nature,  the 
deceased  lived  in  a  nigh  atmosphere,  as  one 
upon  the  mountain  tope.  Quiet  and  reserved, 
unsellish  to  the  last  degree,  always  working  to 
the  utmost  limit  of  his  strength  for  the  interests 
of  hie  Master,  be,  indeed  “walked  with  God, 
and  was  not,  for  God  took  him.’’  C. 
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REV.  NATHAN  BOSWORTH. 

Died  suddenly,  Sunday  morning,  November  14,  1897,  at 
seven  o'clock,  the  Reverend  Nathan  Bosworth,  of 
paralysis  of  the  heart;  aged  seventy-eight  years 
and  ten  months. 

Nathan  Boewortb  was  the  son  of  Allen  Boe- 
worth,  his  mother’s  maiden  name,  Almyra  Coggs- 
hail.  He  was  born  January  12tb,  1819,  in  Mar- 
salia,  New  York ;  the  third  son  of  his  Puritan 
parents,  bis  great  grandfather  Bosworth  coming 
to  this  country  from  Bristol,  England,  aa  did 
his  maternal  ancestor,  John  Coggshall,  who 
was  the  first  Governor  of  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  1632. 

Hia  boyhood  was  passed  upon  his  father’s 
farm  in  Chenango  County,  and  in  attendance 
at  the  common  schools.  Shortly  after  his  con¬ 
version  which  occurred  at  the  age  of  19,  in  a 
revival  meeting  held  in  a  neighbor’s  barn,  be 
went  to  Waterville,  walking  forty  milee,  to 
begin  his  preparation  for  college  with  a  retired 
minister,  known  as  “Priest’’  Burchard. 

In  1843  he  entered  Hamilton  College  under 
President  North,  and  was  graduated  with  honor 
in  1846.  Hie  vacations  were  spent  upon  Seneca 
Lake,  as  mieeionary  to  the  boatmen,  for  the 
American  Bethel  Society.  In  the  fall  of  1846,  he 
entered  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  During 
his  course  there,  be  became  engaged  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Bodman  (a  pupil  of  Mt.  Holyoke, 
under  the  famous  Mary  Lyon),  who  was  teaching 
in  the  Auburn  Female  Seminary — an  institution 
which,  in  1855  was  removed  to  Elmira  and  be¬ 
came  the  Elmira  College.  They  were  married 
at  her  home  in  Weetern  Masaaebueetts,  October 
18  th,  1847. 

To  them  were  born  four  daughters,  one  of 
whom,  Florence  Anita,  died  in  infancy. 

Verona,  New  York,  was  hie  first  parish,  where 
he  served  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  stated 
supply  from  1849  to  1850.  He  was  ordained  at 
Champion,  New  York,  by  the  Black  River  Con¬ 
gregational  Council  in  1850,  and  ministered  to 
the  Congregational  Church  there  for  three  years. 
His  next  charge  was  over  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Lowville,  New  York,  from  1854  to 
1858,  and  he  formed  many  and  warm  friendships 
while  there. 

During  his  labors  in  Fairport,  New  York. 
Congregational  Church  from  1858  to  1863,  the 
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Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 
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A  FRUITFUL  TREE. 

There  ie  e  bleeeed  spirit  pervading  the  atmoe- 
phere  of  our  big  city  these  dayA  and  it  is  de¬ 
lightful  to  find  it  penetrating  even  into  the  dark 
and  remote  comers,  and  to  feel  as  you  walk 
through  the  narrow,  crowded  streets  down  town 
that  DO  matter  how  poor  and  neglected  the 
children,  nor  how  shadowed  by  poverty  or  crime 
the  lives  of  their  elders,  everyone  must  at  least 
know  that  the  great  Christian  festival  is  at 
hand,  and  that  a  spirit  of  peace  and  good  will 
to  men  is  abroad. 

As  for  our  Chapter  House,  the  moment  you 
approach,  and  begin  to  see  the  groups  of  ex¬ 
pectant  children  hanging  about  the  door,  you 
become  conscious  that  something  unuaual  is 
going  on.  E^ger  eyes  watch  every  box  and 
bundle  that  is  carried  in,  and  long  impatiently 
for  the  hour  when  they  can  see  that  wonderful 
tree,  that  bears  more  fruit  than  any  tree  of  its 
siae  we  have  ever  known.  In  fact,  its  stores 
seem  as  inexhaustible  as  the  widow’s  famous 
cruse.  Our  only  regret  is  that  more  of  our  up¬ 
town  friends  were  not  able  to  get  down  to  see 
all  the  happy  faces,  and  be  thus  repaid  for  their 
generous  response  to  our  appeals.  Few  could 
have  looked  in  upon  the  Kindergarten  festival 
on  Wednesday  and  seen  those  dear  little  ones 
with  their  wondering  gaze  fixed  upon  the  glitter¬ 
ing  tree,  singing  their  sweet  carols  and  telling 
the  beautiful  Christmas  story  in  their  lisping 
tones,  without  feeling  a  strange  contraction  of 
the  heart  and  a  moisture  in  the  eye.  Many  of 
them  were  little  Hebrews,  but  they  sang  just  as 
lustily  and  their  mothers  listened  with  just  as 
much  pride  and  interest  as  the  others,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  angel’s  message  of  good 
will  and  peace  sank  into  their  hearts. 

The  first  fruits  taken  from  the  tree  were  the 
mats  and  calendars  and  litt'e  gifts  made  by  the 
tiny  fingers  for  their  mothers  and  teachers,  and 
the  pride  on  each  face  as  the  children  received 
these  specimens  of  their  own  handiwork  and 
exhibited  them  to  the  admiring  visitors  was 
only  surpassed  by  the  perfect  bliss  as  the  dear 
dollies  were  placed  in  the  arms  of  the  girls,  and 
the  boys  received  their  carts  and  horses.  The 
same  generous  circle  that  has  provided  for  the 
Kindergarten  tree  each  year  had  prepared  these 
new  delights,  and  happily  some  members  were 
there  to  reap  their  reward.  When  the  candy 
and  oranges  came  it  was  all  the  little  tots  could 
do  to  get  out  with  their  treasures,  but  mothers 
and  sisters  were  there  to  help  them  and  they 
went  home  in  joyful  groups. 

In  the  afternoon  a  similar  scene  was  enacted 
for  the  hundred  and  twenty  members  of  the  sew¬ 
ing  school,  and  although  each  one  went  away 
satisfied,  >  that  inexhaustible  tree  was  just  as 
richly  laden  for  the  girls  of  the  Excelsior  Club 
in  the  evening. 

On  Monday  evening,  Mrs.  Houghton  bad  given 
them  a  delightful^Christmas  talk,  and  we  a  11  felt 
that  her  worae  must  have  awakened  a  responsive 
chord  in  these  young  hearts,  for  with  all  the 
rollicking  gayety  of  their  merry  evening,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  new,  sweet  spirit  among  them. 
They  were  enchanted  with  their  little  gifts, 
especially  with  the  sweet  pictures  of  Saint 
OMilia,  copies  of  the  one  that  hangs  in  our 
parlor,  and  is  such  a  favorite  with  them.  They 
sang  tiieir  Christmas  carols  over  and  over  again, 
and  when  the  time  to  go  home  came,  we  could 
hear  their  happy  voices  calling  ‘'Merry  Christ¬ 
mas”  in  every  direction.  It  was  a  comfort  to 
think  that  they  would  go  to  their  work  the  r>ext 
morning  with  these  cheery  words  and  loving 
thoughts  in  their  hearts  and  that  even  if  they 
wearied  with  the  monotony  of  their  daily  toil, 
any  bitter  thoughts  would  be  softened  in  the 
consciousness  of  love  and  sympathy  and  general 
helpfulness  one  for  the  other,  and  even  with 
many  unknown  friends  in  distant  parts  of  the 
city. 


The  Standard  of  Excellence^-^^ 

The  average  woman  cannot  discriminate  Justly 
tMtween  sewing-machines,  so  far  as  mechanical 
construction  is  concerned;  but  she  can  wisely 
Judge  their  work. 

SINGER  WORK  «««««« 

IS  ALWAYS  GOOD  WORK. 

This  Is  why  Singer  Machines  maintain  their 
supremacy  all  over  the  world,  making  the  Singer 
trade-mark  a  reliable  standard  of  highest  excel¬ 
lence. 


SIMIN  acwiNa-MAeMiim  Amt  mmot  mmo  solo  only  •* 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

OFFICES  IN  CVENY  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


GREAT  REDUCTION 


••• 


IN... 


...AND 


TEAS 
COFFEES 


Kor  the  Holidays 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 


31  &  33  VESEY  ST., 

(P.  o  Box  389)  NEW  YORK 


ARfldOUR’S  SOAPS. 


A  i*mrkiir*c  absolutely  pure,  snow-white  floating  Soap. 

iiiuui  a  YYllllC  For  toilet,  bath,  nursery  and  fine  laundry  work. 

A rmni I  aii guaranteed  pure,  neutral  Laundry  Soap,  for 
/\riliuura  uaunury  household  use.  Oval  cake,  fits  the  hand. 

Armour’s  Possum.-iij:j^p»'JJS>SfSy 
Armour’s  Kitchen 

Armour’^  Mnftled  fierrrifin— ^'^p®*^®"******'®'®*"**"**"****®*" 

/^riliuur  a  /TIULLICU  VJCrilian— properties,  a  good  old  fashioned 

soap. 

Armour’s  Washing  Powder--®iSS,°';£*”it*;1h:*pSSSS‘'S 

quick-acting,  labor-saving  ‘•clean¬ 
sers.” 


¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 

THB  ASMOVR  SOAP  WORKS,  -  - 

ARMOUR  &  COMPANY,  Proprietors. 


CHICAGO. 


PIANOS -nlORCANS 

I  SI21.25  -P - S22.00 

wurmalei  MyMn.  finer  i 

made.  M  day.  trUI  fne.  p»}r  after 
■triaL  VIOLINS,7ecta*adap- 
GUITARS, *>«  Mi^DOllNS  42.98  w.  ^ 

ereiTthins  in  proportion,  r.r  Ml  partlealm  and  Bif 
BBSS  CaUlwM  cut  this  ad  out  and  eend  to 
SEARSeROEBUCK  a  CO.(i>d-  >CHICACO,ILL 


and  Wliiakey  Habits 
I  nred.  Write 
B.  M.  Woolley,  M.D. 

Atlanta,  Oa. 


In  aidrrsting  attrrrtitet •  pntroniting  onr  Jour¬ 
nal,  kindly  tnontlon  The  Eranaelimt, 


Any  of  our  readers  p^ir pos¬ 
ing  to  visit  Bermuda  this  win¬ 
ter  can  be  given  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  cost  of  tickets,  etc., 
by  addressing  Business  Man¬ 
ager  of  The  JEvangeHst. 


PBKSKKVB  YOUB  BVABOBUSTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  Is  published  In  a  shape  con* 
venlent  tor  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  pnrpoee  of  keeping  a  file  In  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  snob  a  binder  for  DO  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid  Address  The  Evangelist,  IH  Fifth  Avenne 
York  CMty. 


December  30,  1897. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

180  Fifth  Ayenue,  New  York. 


HBMBT  M.  ITJEIiD,  D.D..  Bdltor. 

TiBiie,  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  coontries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  one  year’s  subscription  and  one  new  subscriber. 
Five  dollars.  Inclubsof  five  or  more,  $2.80  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
For  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
Advxrtisinq  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
si>ecial  positlona  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

SiiL,  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter, 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New 
York  Post-offioe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  Poet-office  at  New  York  a»  eecond-cUun  mail 
matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOAEDS. 

Home  Missions,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  -  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  .  .  .  “  “ 

Education,  -  -  -  .  1384  Chestnut  St..  Phila. 

Publication  and  8.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  ^lief,  -  -  .  .  “  •> 

Freedmen,  -  -  -  516  Market  St..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
X8TABLI8BBD  IN  PHILADCLPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abidea 
177V  new  schools  started  in  1696;  also  117  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previonoly  established.  73  years  of  prosperity.  Aldard 
■hare  in  the  blessing.  $26.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnlsning 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $800  supports  a  mlFSlonary 
one  year.  Yon  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  ki.  P.  Bancrovt,  Dls.  Secretary, 

111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOBtOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  POBT  OK  NEW  YOBK. 
^ommonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samubi.  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Seo’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York;  publishes  the  Sailore' 
Magazine,  the  Seaman's  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
James  W.  Elwell.  Pres.;  W.  C.  Sturoes,  Treas.;  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  un  11  they  can  be  provided  lor  else¬ 
where.  Many  reepecMble  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  ate  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  hate  llted  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  motey,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:80  P  M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
8  p.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M  ,  and  12:40  to  3  P  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times  Morris  K.  .IksUp.  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treaa; 
Oboboe  F.  Betts,  bee.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  bupt. 

Our  greatest  neM  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  in  153  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHPRCH  OF 
BATH,  NEW  YORK. 

The  reopeniDg  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Bath,  New  York,  was  an  occasion  of  great  inter¬ 
est  to  all  its  friends.  This  church  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1808,  and  its  first  edifice  was  completed 
in  1825,  and  it  was  a  fine  building  for  its  day. 
In  1877,  an  elegant  stone  building  was  erected 
on  its  site,  on  the  west  side  of  the  public 
square,  equalled  by  few  in  the  State,  and  worthy 
of  any  congregation. 

Mr.  John  Davenport,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  gave  time  and  hearty  interest,  and 
wealth  towards  its  erection  and  at  bis  death 
provision  was  made  in  his  will  for  a  fund  of 
$10,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  used 
to  keep  church  and  parsonage  in  repair.  This 
bequest  was  found  to  be  contrary  to  the  statutes, 
which  did  not,  however,  prevent  his  brother, 
Hon.  Ira  Davenport,  from  carrying  it  out  in 
its  spirit.  Regarding  the  amount  too  great  for 
its  purpose  he  gave  $5,000  to  the  church,  and 
proposed  to  spend  the  other  $5,000  in  renovating 
the  audience  room,  and  putting  a  second  story 
on  the  lecture,  and  Sunday-school-rooms.  The 
work  wae  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Tiffany 
Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York. 
One  change  and  improvement  after  another  has 
been  made  until  the  interior  of  the  church  has 
been  almost  entirely  made  over.  The  vestibule 
has  been  enlarged,  and  is  screened  from  the 
audience-room  by  glass  partitions.  Above  this 
is  a  new  choir  gallery  with  elaborate  workman 
ship,  in  which  is  a  new  Honk  and  Hasting’s 
organ,  costing  $3,000. 

In  the  east  tower  ie  the  pastor’s  room.  The 
windows  of  the  audience-room,  once  considered 
very  handsome,  have  been  replaced  by  others  of 
the  celebrated  “Favril”  glass  made  by  Tiffany, 
which  give  a  soft  and  golden  light  comfortable 
for  the  eyee ;  and  the  walls  have  been  frescoed  in 


CALIFORNIA. 

Personally-Conducted  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road. 

America  is  a  great  country.  In  variety  and  grandeur 
of  natural  scenery  it  is  unrivaled  Its  wooded  heights, 
its  fertile  valleys,  its  boundless  plains,  its  rugged  and 
rocky  mountains,  its  great  lakes,  its  balmy  slopes  are 
the  admiration  of  all  mankind.  To  traverse  this  great 
enuniry,  to  behold  its  diversities  and  its  wonders,  is  a 
liberal  education,  a  revelation  to  the  immured  metro¬ 
politan  citi7,en.  The  Personally-Conducted  Tour  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia  under  the  direction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Compani .  which  leaves  New  York  on  January  8tb, 
1898,  affords  an  ex  client  opportunity  to  view  the  vast 
variety  and  boundless  beauty  of  this  marvelous  land. 
The  party  will  travel  westward  in  special  Pullman  cars 
in  cliarge  '•f  a  Tourist  Agent  and  Chaperon,  stopping  eii 
rotUe  at  Omaha,  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Manltou, 
Garden  of  the  Gods,  Gienwood  Springs  and  Salt  Lake 
City.  In  California  visits  will  be  made  to  Monterey  and 
the  famous  Hotel  del  Monte,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Jose,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  Red¬ 
lands,  and  Pasadena.  The  party  will  return  on  the 
”  Golden  Gate  Special,”  the  finest  train  that  crosses  the 
Continent,  leaving  Los  Angeles  February  2d,  and  stop¬ 
ping  at  Tucson,  El  Paso,  and  St.  Louis.  Eighteen  day-t 
wlll^  spent  in  I'alifornla.  Round-trip  rate,  including 
ail  necessary  erpemes  during  entire  trip.  $335  from  all 
points  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  east  of 
;  $330  from  Pittsburg.  For  itinerary  and  full 


l3iM?nnfH 


All  our  readers  who  desire  to  secure  The  Catalpa 
Calendar,  either  for  a  bollday  gift  or  for  personal  use 
should  order  at  once.  The  Calendar  is  a  beauty,  and 
the  selections  for  dally  readings  are  precious  gems  of 
thought  selected  from  the  sayings  and  writings  of  Rev. 
Theodore  L.  Cnyler.  Sent  to  any  address  postpaid  for 
$1.00. 


Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia. 


The  Steuben  Sanitarium  of  Hornellsvllle,  N.  Y.,  Is 
a  modem  medical  and  surgical  Institution,  furnished 
with  every  appliance  for  the  successful  treatment  of  all 
chronic  diseases.  A  large  consulting  staff  of  specialists 
are  at  hand,  as  well  as  a  skillful  house  staff  of  twenty 
y^rs’  experience  both  In  this  country  and  In  Europe. 
We  are  satisfied  there  is  no  better  place  to  recover  one’s 
health  or  to  obtain  perfect  rest  when  overworked. 


For  Over  Fifty  Tears 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Strup  has  been  used  lor  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  snccess.  It  soothes  the  child,  softeu 
the  gnms,  allays  all  pains,  cares  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  tor  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  ask  tor  “  Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Symp  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Georgia,  the  best  State  for  farming,  for  fruit  growing, 
for  stock  raising,  for  “tracking”  and  for  mannfactnr- 
Ing.  Most  healthful  and  delightf ol  climate.  See  advt. 


WOODliAWN  OEaiBTBBT. 

WOODLAWN  STA'nON  <24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office,  Na  20  Beet  M  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENT8  Handbooka  free. 
J.A  R.  LAMB,  BB  Oarml  neSt.,  N.  Y 


oil  in  harmony  with  the  other  parts  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  south  end  has  been  entirely  remodelled, 
the  organ  and  cloisters  having  been  removed,  and 
a  succession  of  arches  has  taken  their  place,  in 
addition  to  those  behind  the  pulpit.  The  pulpit 
seats  are  built  into  the  arched  spaces,  and  on 
either  side  are  decorated  velvet  curtains,  over 
the  openings  into  the  rear,  and  beyond  these 
are  bronse  tablets,  one  giving  the  account  of 
the  church  edifices,  and  the  other  being  a 
memorial,  inscribed  with  these  words:  “What¬ 
ever  of  beauty  may  be  found  in  this  edifice  is 
largely  due  to  the  long  continued  benefactions 
of  John  Davenport,  born  1835,  died  1896,  to 
whom  this  memorial  ie  erected  by  his  brother, 
1897.’’  The  ceiling  above  the  puplit  is  moat 
charmingly  decorated,  and  the  rose  window,  with 
its  jeweled  frame,  is  beautiful  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion,  crowning  all.  The  pulpit  is  a  model  of 
simplicity,  being  a  square  support  rising  from 
the  fioor,  with  a  desk  of  a  single  board,  a  aimple 
railing  on  both  sides,  the  front  being  decorated 
with  painted  mosaic  to  correspond  with  the  wall 
behind.  In  the  open  space  at  the  left  of  the 
pulpit  is  the  communion  table,  surrounded  by 
seats  built  in  on  the  side  walls  for  the  Elders. 
On  the  right  is  the  baptismal  font,  presented  by 
the  Davenport  brothers,  in  memory  of  their 
mother.  Two  large  lanterns  of  brass  and  colored 
glass  occupy  the  place  of  the  old  corona. 

The  decoration  is  one  harmonious  and  beauti¬ 
ful  whole,  in  which  Tiffany  and  Company  have 
had  fullest  scope  for  their  taste,  and  Mr.  Daven¬ 
port  has  not  spared  expense  until  $16,900  have 
been  expended  in  an  offering  of  brotherly  love 
such  as  is  seldom  made. 

The  first  service  in  the  new  interior  on  Decem¬ 
ber  19th,  was  a  joyful  one,  the  pastor.  Rev. 
Charles  Noble  Frost,  preaching  an  appropriate 
sermon.  Whbelsr. 

SYNOD  OF  MICHIGAN. 

The  Minutes  of  the  sixty-third  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  Michigan,  held  at  Bay  City,  October 
llth-14th,  are  just  published  by  the  very  efficient 
Stated  Clerk,  W.  D.  Sexton.  It  is  in  several 
respects  an  improvement  upon  previous  issues, 
and  well  registers  the  growth  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  Peninsula  State.  The  statistics 
show  a  total  of  229  ministers,  a  decrease  of 
four  from  last  year ;  only  one  church  organized ; 
total  of  churches,  261,  a  gain  of  one.  The  addi¬ 
tions  on  examinaton  are  1,922,  a  decrease  of  246; 
added  by  letter,  1,217,  a  decrease  of  73.  The 
total  number  of  communicants  in  the  Synod  ie 
31,020,  a  gain  of  604.  The  Sunday-school  mem¬ 
bership  has  fallen  off  from  35,391,  to  34,661. 
In  the  columns  of  benevolences,  most  of  the 
items  show  a  gain,  and  the  total  of  all  expendi¬ 
tures,  $392,649,  shows  a  decrease  of  but  $3,000. 
The  year  has  been  a  hard  one,  but  the  figures 
show  earnest  work,  even  thoutrh  under  adverse 
circumstances. 

For  Ove  h  Indalgeace 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  preserves  and  renews  the  vitality,  strenKthens 
the  nerves,  and  stimulates  tbe  stomach  to  healthy 
action. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Oakland,  Synod  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  recently  held  its  winter  meeting,  and 
the  occasion  was  of  more  than  usual  significance 
on  account  of  tbe  missionary  spirit  displayed. 
The  pastors  of  that  Presbytery  are  awake  to 
their  own  and  their  people’s  responsibility. 
When  once  the  whole  Church  is  similarly 
affected,  tbe  treasuries  of  tbe  Foreign  Board 
and  of  the  Home  Board  will  be  relieved  of  their 
special  burdens  of  debt,  and  tbe  missionary 
work  set  forward  as  not  for  years  past.  The 
Lord,  and  all  his  willing  pastors  and  elders  and 
women  hasten  the  goodly  vision,  which  has  tar¬ 
ried  full  long! 

“Brown’s  Bronchial  Trocbss”  are nneqoalsd  for 
clearing  the  voice.  Public  speakers  and  singers  the 
world  over  use  them. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — A  New  Home  For  A  Boy's 
Club.  -Among  the  many  useful  activities  carried 
oo  in  connection  with  Christ  Presbyterian 
Church  has  been  a  boys’  Club,  consisting  of 
sixty  to  eighty  bright  lads.  It  has  been  able  to 
meet  but  once  a  week,  because  the  church  rooms 
were  occupied  every  other  evening  The  assist¬ 
ant  pastor  at  the  Brick  Church,  Kev.  James  M. 
Farr,  Jr.,  has  taken  much  interest  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  its  members,  and  has  secured  from 
the  Brick  Church  congrwation  funds  to  rent 
two  rooms  near  Christ  Church  which  will  be 
open  every  evening  to  the  members  of  the  Club.  ' 
Friends  have  given  books,  magazines,  games  and 
a  number  of  choice  engravings  for  the  walls. 
The  new  place  was  dedicated  to  its  work  Tuesday 
evening,  December  21st.  The  rooms  were  filled 
to  their  capacity  by  members  and  workers.  Dr. 
Van  Dyke  and  Mr.  Farr  made  short,  spicy  ad¬ 
dresses,  the  Club  gave  recitations,  and  musical 
selections,  and  reimhments  were  served.  A 
cheerful  home  like  this  will  keep  many  boys  and 
oung  men  from  the  streets  and  worse  places, 
ts  uses  are  as  sacred  as  those  of  the  church 
itself.  E. 

Perry. — Union  Meetings. — The  Rev.  E.  E. 
Davidson,  well  known  in  Western  New  York  as 
a  most  successful  evangelist,  has  just  concluded 
a  aeries  of  union  meetings  in  Perry.  More  than 
three  hundred,  including  all  ages  and  a  large 
number  of  men,  have  been  forward  as  inquirers. 
The  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian 
Churches  will  receive  large  additions  in  the  near 
future.  The  largest  churches  have  been  too 
small  for  the  numbers  in  attendance.  Mr. 
Davidson  has  impressed  the  entire  community 
by  his  attractive  personality  and  rare  abilities 
as  an  evangelist.  The  meetinm  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  witnout  any  sensational  features  and  his 
methods  have  commended  themselves  to  the  most 
conservative.  He  goes  from  Perry  to  Natick, 
Massachusetts. 

Rochester. — It  was  pleasant  to  be  able  to  be 
present  at  the  Monday  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  ministers  of  this  goodly  city.  They  gath¬ 
ered  thirty  strong,  and  none  of  them  gave  any 
sign  that  it  was  a  blue  Monday.  The  meeting 
runs  itself,  no  set  order  or  previously  arranged 
program  being  observed.  The  social  hand  shake 
was  its  best  part.  Various  practical  questions 
were  discussed  as  any  one  chose  to  present  them. 
The  Rev.  George  C.  Frost,  who  has  been  the 
acceptable  supply  of  the  Calvary  Church  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  has  not  thought  best  to  accept  the 
call  to  its  pastorate.  Wheeler. 

Howard  — Twenty -four  Received. — The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Howard,  Steuben  Presbytery, 
has  recently  been  blessed  by  a  considerable  in¬ 
gathering.  There  had  been  a  good  degree  of 
serious  reflection  on  the  part  of  many  for  some 


time.  Some  were  especially  interested  in  meet¬ 
ings  which  had  been  held  in  the  neighborhood. 
At  the  regular  preparatory  servicd  held  Decem¬ 
ber  4th,  fourteen  persons  came  before  the  session 
asking  to  be  received  as  members,  on  confession 
of  their  faith.  The  regular  communion  service 
was  postponed  one  week  and  a  preparatory  ser¬ 
vice  appointed  for  the  next  Saturday,  when  nine 
more  persons  offered  themselves  on  confession  of 
their  faith,  and  one  presented  a  certificate  from 
a  sister  church.  These  were  all  received  and 
covenanted  with  the  church  on  Lord’s  day, 
December  12th,  making  an  addition  of  twenty- 
four  members  to  the  church.  Sixteen  of  these 
were  baptized  at  that  time.  Three  children  were 
also  baptized  at  that  time.  Of  those  received, 
fifteen  are  men,  except  three  youths  of  about  12, 
14  and  15  years.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in 
the  ages  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  of  those 
who  subscribed  with  their  hand  unto  the  Lord. 
The  oldest  is  a  woman  of  75  years ;  the  youngest 
a  boy  of  12  years.  It  is  hoped  with  something 
of  a  promising  outlook  that  there  are  others  who 
will  take  this  same  step  in  the  near  future.  We 
congratulate  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  Webster, 
and  hie  faithful  helpers. 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  at  a  special 
meeting  on  the  23d,  at  the  request  of  Rev.  Will¬ 
iam  Dayton  Roberts,  dissolved  the  pastoral  rela¬ 
tion  between  him  and  the  First  Church,  Cam¬ 
den.  Mr.  Roberts  takes  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania.  The  Presbytery  also  dismissed 
Rev.  H.  R.  Rundall  to  the  Presbytery  of  Park¬ 
ersburg.  After  ten  years  or  more  of  effective 
missionary  work  in  and  around  Hammonton, 
New  Jersey,  Mr  Rundall  leaves  the  field  against 
the  wishes  of  his  congregation,  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  a  portion  of  West  Virginia,  now  with¬ 
out  church  privileges. 

ILLINOIS. 

Moro. — The  Rev.  J.  H.  Byers  has  just  closed 
a  series  of  meetings  here  which  has  greatly 
uplifted  this  church.  There  are  between  twenty 
and  twenty-five  conversions,  whose  respective  ages 
range  from  11  to  71  years.  Mr.  Byers  has  had 
extensive  experience  and  success  as  an  evange¬ 
list.  His  style  of  preaching  is  expository  and 
convincing.  There  has  been  no  undue  excite¬ 
ment,  but  still  a  very  deep  work  of  grace  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  A.  H.  S. 

MICHIGAN. 

Westmi.n'ster  Church.  — Rev.  J.  M.  Patterson, 
for  several  years  pastor  of  this  church,  has  finally 
been  obliged  by  ill  health  to  resign  his  pastor 
ate.  He  was  for  some  months  in  California,  in 
search  of  health,  but  finds  it  impossible  to  go 
on  with  hie  work.  The  congregation  took  appro¬ 
priate  action,  with  expressions  of  regret  at  the 
necessary  severance  of  their  relatione.  It  is 
understood  that  with  the  new  year  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son  will  go  into  business  in  Chicago,  till  hie 
health  is  entirely  restored. 


AGAIN  IN  THE  LOGGING  CAMPS. 

Dear  Editor  :  This  is  my  third  season  of 
preaching  in  the  logging  camps,  and  as  many 
friends  in  the  East,  readers  of  The  Evangelist, 
have  written  me,  asking  for  another  letter  con¬ 
cerning  this  work,  I  take  pleasure  in  writing  it. 

I  began  this  year  the  first  of  December, 
but  the  work  has  now  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  am  no  longer  able  to  take  care  of  it  alone. 

I  am  receiving  invitations  from  many  camps  in 
all  directions.  Young  men  who  were  in  the 
camps  where  I  preached  last  year,  and  the  year 
before,  but  this  winter  in  other  camps,  are  send¬ 
ing  me  invitations  to  come  and  hold  meetings 
again. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  preaching  at  Nickerson, 
which  is  thirty-eight  miles  southwest  of  Duluth, 
on  the  Eastern  Minnesota  railroad,  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  Pine  Country.  In  this  place 
there  is  a  large  saw  mill  engaging  about  two 
hundred  men,  running  night  and  day,  winter 
and  summer.  In  different  directions  through 
the  woods  there  are  six  logging  camps  furnish¬ 
ing  timber  for  this  mill,  and  there  are  in  all 
about  600  men  in  the  mill  and  in  the  camps. 
Mr.  Blair,  our  Sunday  school  missionary,  organ¬ 
ized  a  Sabbath- school  here  over  a  year  ago  and 
it  was  through  him  I  first  came  here. 

Upon  my  arrival,  I  found  to  my  surprise  there 
had  not  been  a  minister  of  any  denomination 
there  to  preach  the  Gospel  for  over  six  monthq, 
the  few  taking  part  in  the  Sabbath  school  were 
discouraged  and  ready  to  give  up.  Now  think 
of  this  state  of  affaire  within  thirty  eight  miles 
of  Duluth.  There  is  work  for  several  men 
through  this  lumber  region,  but  our  Presby¬ 
tery  is  unable  to  send  them  because  of  their 
lack  of  missionary  money. 

In  the  midst  of  these  camps,  at  the  railway 
station  there  are  two  saloons  wide  open  night 
and  day.  Sunday  is  their  great  day.  Many  men 
coming  in  from  the  sd^ps  go  to  the  saloons 
because  they  have  no  other  place  to  go  to,  and 
are  often  the  next  day  unable  to  go  to  work  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dissipation  of  the  Sabbath.  Oh, 
how  much  need  there  is  of  a  little  church  in 
this  place !  My  prayer  is  that  some  kind  friend 
may  read  this  article  and  by  the  spirit  of  God 
be  moved  to  help  me  build  a  little  church  here. 

At  the  saw  mill  which  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  station,  I  preach  in  the  Wcod-man’s  Hall, 
but  this  is  very  cold,  being  only  a  frame  struc¬ 
ture  covered  with  tar  paper,  neither  lathed  or 


Report  of  the  condition  of  the  second 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 
YORK,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  close  of  busi¬ 
ness,  December  IMh,  1887 : 


RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts . $5,100,176  35 

Overdrafts,  secured  and  uusecured .  2,278  48 

U.  S.  Bonds,  to  secure  circulation .  50,000  00 

Stocks,  securities,  etc .  192,597  SO 

Due  from  national  banks  (not  leserve  agents)  143,205  71 

Due  from  State  banks  and  bankers .  9,590  06 

Checks  and  other  cash  items .  85,440  60 

Exchanges  for  Clearing-house .  2^,714  86 

Notes  ot  other  national  banks .  12,900  00 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nickels  and  cents  1,207  85 

Lawful  money  reserve  in  bank,  viz.: 

Specie . $1,022,470  .50 

Legal  tender  notes .  611,353  00 

U.  S,  certificates  of  deposit  for 
legal  tenders .  90,000  00 


Redemption  fund  with  U.  8.  Treasuret  (5  per 

cent,  of  circnlatton) . 

Due  from  U.  S.  Treasurer,  other  than  5  per 
cent,  redemption  fund . 


1.723,623  50 
2,2.50  00 
500  00 


ToUl . $7,546,683  01 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in .  $300,000  00 

Suiplus  fund .  600,000  00 

Undivided  profits,  less  expenses  and  taxes 

paid .  89.908  29 

National  hank  notes  outstanding .  16,320  00 

Individual  deposits  subject  to 

check .  16,273,768  05 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit....  31,650  43 

Certified  checks .  40,190  80 

Oasbier's  checks  outstanding .  194,950  44 

- -  6,540,459  72 


Total . $7,548,683  01 

State  or  New  York,  County  or  Nkw  York,  as.: 

L  Jos.  S.  Cask,  Cashier  of  the  above-named  bank,  do 
solemnly  swear  that  the  above  statement  is  true,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

J.  S.  Case,  Cashier. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  20tb  day  of 
December,  1867.  Hknry  B.  Oibbihs,  Notary  Public. 

Correct- Attest:  WM.  C.  BREWSTER,  JOHN  W, 
AITKEN,  H.  BLANCHARD  DOMINICK,  Directors. 


Detroit,- JYrsf  Church. — This  church,  left 
vacant  by  the  reeignation  of  Rev.  Marcus  A. 
Brownson,  D.D.,  has  given  a  hearty  call  to  Rev. 
D.  Beatty  Jennings  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Dr.  Jennings  comes  from  the  Southern  Church. 
He  preached  in  Detroit  on  December  12th.  and 
has  since  signified  hie  acceptance  of  the  call. 
He  will  begin  his  work  in  the  First  Church 
about  the  ^tof  February.  He  will  have  a  cor 
dial  welcome,  not  only  from  the  church,  but 
from  the  Presbytery  and  the  entire  community. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

The  Oakland  Presbytery  at  its  winter  meet¬ 
ing  g;ave  two  hours  to  the  discussion  of  Foreign 
Missions.  Every  member  of  Presbytery  seemed 
to  feel  the  burden  of  debt  now  interfering  with 
the  work.  Without  a  dissenting  voice  it  was 
resolved  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  Board 
and  the  missionaries  and  make  an  extra  offering 
that  the  debt  may  be  liquidated  and  the  work 
of  the  Board  enlarged.  Pastors  said  that  they 
would  bring  the  subject  before  their  session, 
and  try  to  get  an  amount  promised  according 
to  the  income  of  the  one  making  the  offering. 
The  pastor  as  an  “ensample  to  the  flock”  will 
lead  in  this.  This  debt  can  be  raised  if  every 
pastor  will  show  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  ask  his 
people  to  join  him.  The  heroism  being  dis¬ 
played  on  the  part  of  our  missionaries  will  move 
the  heart  of  our  church  when  it  is  faithfully 
presented.  Our  faithful  secretaries  have  made 
their  appeal.  In  the  name  of  Christ  let  there 
come  an  answer  from  every  church.  Every  pas¬ 
tor  said  also  that  he  would  try  to  get  an  offering 
from  his  church  of  one  dollar  per  member,  at 
least,  as  an  expression  of  love  to  Christ  and  his 
work.  One  postage  stamp  per  week  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  from  church,  ^bbath-school.  Young 
People’s  Society  and  Woman’s  Society. 


plastered,  I  have  this  place  filled  with  men  and 
how  they  listen  to  the  Gospel.  Among  them  I 
find  many  who  have  seen  better  days,  a  few 
that  are  members  of  churches,  but  being  away 
from  all  religious  influence,  they  soon  be<x>me 
cold  and  indifferent.  Every  other  Monday  night 
I  preach  in  this  place,  Tuesday  night  in  one 
of  the  camps,  Wednesday  night  in  another  camp, 
then  return  home  to  my  charge  in  New  Duluth 
to  hold  my  prayer  meeting  on  Thursday  evening. 
The  next  week  I  am  in  other  logging  camps.  I 
carry  all  my  religious  papers  to  the  camps  with 
me  for  the  men  to  read,  some  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  have  sent  me"their  papers  which  I  am 
always  glad  to  get.  Dear  reader,  if  you  have 
papers  laying  around,  please  send  them  to  me, 
I  can  put  them  to  good  use,  also  monthly  peri¬ 
odicals,  they  will  all  be  welcome  in  these  camps. 

In  most  every  camp  I  find  some  one  who  can 


Home=Seekers  *”%e  South 

Home-seekers  and  Investors  can  obtain  full  and  reli¬ 
able  information  about  Georgia  farms,  water  powers, 
crops  and  markets  by  mentioning  The  Evangelist  and 
addressing 

Ex-Gov.  W.  J.  NORTHBN,  Manager, 
Georgia  Immigration  A  Investment  Bureau, 
Atlanta,  Oa. 

This  Bureau  has  located  more  than  ten  thousand 
people  in  Georgia  during  the  past  three  years. 


HlfiHEST  eRADE  Sewing  Machine  $5.00 

Tbnea^y  terms  andcondltiont.  §40.00 

eTerywhere.l^»r  f»ll  pariie«l*ri  BMr 

VaRB  e«t  this  ftO  •mt  and  send  tO 
.  SEABSt  EolaCCK  *  COe  (laa.!  dUCAOO.  lU*  c 
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play  the  violin  and  a  number  who  can  sing, 
and  often  we  have  fine  ainging  at  theee  meetings. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  own¬ 
ers  of  these  camps,  Mr.  Herd  and  Mr.  Clough, 
also  the  two  Mr.  Nickerson’s,  owners  of  the  saw 
milla  They  are  very  kind  to  me  and  do  all 
they  can  to  help  me  among  the  men,  thus  mak- 
work  much  more  pleasanter  and  easier. 
Pray  for  this  work.  Pray  that  God  may  lead 
His  servant  in  His  own  way  for  Ho  knows  what 
is  best.  p.  B,  Higgins, 

Pastor  House  of  Hope  Presbyterian  Church. 
Naw  Dclcth,  Minn. 


THE  SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  FIRST  CHURCH,  LOCKPORT. 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  24,  1897. 
To  Thb  Editor  of  Th*  Evanoblist  : 

It  does  not  seem  possible — although  it  is  a 
fact,  nevertheless — that  twenty-five  years  and 
upwards  have  elapsed  since  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  and  congregation  of  this  city 
held  a  jubilee  reunion  commemorative  of  Rev. 
Dr,  William  O.  Wiener’s  thirty  years  honored 
and  successful  pastorate  over  them.  A  recent 
reading  of  the  pamphlet,  subsequently  pub¬ 
lished,  in  which  the  proceedings  of  that  truly 
pleasant  occasion  were  recorded  reveals  the 
unusual  presence  since  of  the  reaper  death.  Of 
those  who  had  part  in  that  jubilee  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  have  “passed  over  to  the  majority.’’ 
Among  such  are  the  following  ;  Rev,  Dr.  Wiener 
himself,  William  Weld,  Hon.  Hiram  Gardner, 
Hon.  Thomas  T.  Flagler,  M.  H.  Webber,  Hon. 
James  Jackson,  George  W.  Hildreth;  also  the 
following  not  connected  with  the  Lockport 
Church,  but  present  at  the  jubilee  because  life 
long  friends  of  the  pastor,  or  because  of  close 
association  and  sympathy ;  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw  of 
Rochester,  Rev.  Anson  G.  Chester  of  Buffalo, 
Rev.  Dr.  Goertner  of  Hamilton  College,  Rev. 
Dr.  Seager  of  this  city.  Generally  speaking 
also,  the  church  roll  of  that  day  is  now  heavily 
marked  with  fateful  asterisks  telling  of  unusual 
mortality.  They  note  the  passing  away  of  Heze- 
kiah  Parmalee,  Daniel  McKim,  Professor  A. 
B.  £vans,  Hon.  Albert  Brown,  Dr.  Bishop, 
Charles  G.  Hildreth,^  Gustavus  P.  Hosmer, 
George  H.  Elliott,  and  a  great*  number  of  other 
witnesses,  not  so  prominent  perhaps,  but  assist¬ 
ing  to  make  up  a  staunch  andj[faithful  member¬ 
ship. 

Such  an  almost  unprecedented  death  rate  seem¬ 
ingly  verifying  the  old^adage  that  the  reaper 
especially  loves  a  shining  mark,  together  with 
material  losses  in  many  directions  consequent 
largely  upon  the  general*  business  depression 
might  well  dampen^the'ardor,  if  not  wholly 
destroy  the  usefulness]^ofj^the  average  church 
organization.  But^not  so  with^the  old  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Lockport  that  has  stood 
sentinel  firm  and  true  over  all  this  section  for 
now  these  seventy  five  years.  The  glamour  of 
the  lives  it  has  nourished  here  until  safely 
translated  to  the  life  beyond,  still  remains  call¬ 
ing  to  earnest  duty  and  effective  work.  There  is 
no  thought  of  retreat.  New  comers  may  not 
wholly  take  the  place  of  those  gone  before,  but 
they  are  many  and  evidently  desirous  not  only 
to  take  up  the  work  where  others  laid  it  glori¬ 
ously  down,  but  to  go  forward. 

It  is  the  Old  First  Church  yet.  The  past  is 
safely  garnered:  the  future  is  resolutely  antici¬ 
pated.  And,  on  January  20th*  next,  under  the 
good  leadership  of  its  present  able  and  devoted 
pastor.  Rev.  Benjamin  M.  Nyce,  a  most  worthy 
and  acceptable  successor  of  unusually  distin¬ 
guished  predecessors,  the  First  Church  proposes 
to  formally  celebrate  in  the  church  edifice  here 
the  seventy- fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding. 
It  is  intended  that  the  occasion  which  will  call 
together  all  living  ex-pastors  and  supplies  of  the 
church  since  its  foundation  shall  be  not  less  a 
jubilee  in  character  than  the  virtual  announce¬ 
ment  that  torgetting  the  things  that  are  past,  I 
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the  church  will  move  onward  unitedly,  and 
hopefully  in  days  to  come.  It  is  proposed  that 
it  shall  be  joyous,  not  regretful  in  character — a 
sort  of  Te  Deum,  not  a  Miserere — a  spirit  that 
has  marked  this  church  throughout  its  memora¬ 
ble  history.  The  occasion  may  well  kindle  in 
the  present  largely  new  membership  something 
of  the  spiritual  enterprise  that  of  old  has  lifted 
this  church  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  made  its 
name  a  synonym  for  piety,  unity  and  strength 
throughout  the  Synod. 

The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  exercises  are  ex 
pected  to  occupy  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
Thursday,  January  20th,  and  will  be  held  in 
the  church  and  chapel  adjoining.  They  will 
include  addresses  by  the  pastor,  by  former  pas¬ 
tors  and  supplies  and  other  formalities  pertinent 
to  such  an  historical  and  joyous  occasion.  The 
occasion  will  include  a  Presbyterian  feast,  got¬ 
ten  up  by  the  ladies  of  the  church.  Needless  to 
say  their  efforts  in  any  direction  have  never  yet 
failed  of  success.  Indeed,  we  feel  like  stopping 
right  here,  and  devoting  a  plump  column  to  the 
achievements,  past  and  present,  of  the  women  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lockport  1 
Their  work  is  far  reaching  in  every  field  of 
Christian  Endeavor.  The  home  church,  mis¬ 
sionary  field,  outside  local  benevolences,  all 
these  and  other  worthy  objects  feel  the  impulse 
of  their  well  directed  work.  It  is  a  question 
whether  any  church  of  any  other  denomination 
in  the  State  is  favored  with  such  a  trained  and 
consecrated  and  practical  band  of  working 
Christian  women.  They  are  always  in  evidence 
and  will  be  grandly  so  at  the  coming  anniversary. 

Special  and  pleasurable  anticipations  are  of 
course  being  cherished  in  view  of  the  coming  of 
former  beloved  pastors.  Rev.  Drs.  Freeman, 
Babcock  and  Evans,  while  hardly  less  is  the 
anticipated  pleasure  of  meeting  former  supplies, 
Dr.  Upson,  the  quondam  eloquent  pastor  and 
college  professor,  and  the  present  honored  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Clarke  of  Buffalo,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke  of 
Buffalo’s  “Old  First,’’  of  blessed  memory,  and 
a  preacher  himself  of  recognized  ability  and 
with  hosts  of  friends  in  Lockport  as  elsewhere; 
Professor  Hopkins  of  Rochester,  Professor  Hoyt 
of  Auburn,  and  last  but  by  no  means  least. 
Rev.  Henry  T.  Miller,  who  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  Dr.  Wiener,  and  the  beautiful  rythm  and 
not  less  practical  character  of  whose  sermons  is 
still  a  delightful  memory. 

But  Freeman,  Babcock,  Evans,  Nice,  all  in 
one  pulpit  at  the  same  time  I  The  anxious  local 
query  is,  can  one  pulpit  hold  them  all  at  the 
same  time!  It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  to-day 
four  more*  prominent  Presbyterian  divines  in 
the  land  ^an  Rev.  Dr.  John  N.  Freeman  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Rev.  Dr.  Maltbie^D.  Babcock 
of  Brown  Memorial  Church,  Baltimore;  Rev. 
Dr,  Anthony  H.  Evans  of  the  West  Forty-sec¬ 
ond  Street  Church,  New  York,  and  our  present 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  M.  Nice,  whom  we 
reckon  as  already  worthy  to  line  up  with  his 
distinguished  predecessors.  These  all  may  be 
said  to  have  graduated  from  the  Lockport  Pres¬ 
byterian  pulpit,  excepting  of  course,  the  last 


named,  now  in  our  service  and  equally  in  our 
regard. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lockport, 
New  York,  was  organized  in  January,  1823,  the 
original  members  numbering  but  thirty,  all 
told.  It  has  now  over  800  on  ite  roll.  The  con¬ 
gregation  worshipped  at  first  in  a  log  school- 
house.  To-day  it  occupies  a  spacious  stone 
church  and  its  chapel  attached  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  the  State,  the  Sunday-school 
arrangement  under  the  good  conduct  of  the 
faithful  Superintendent,  Mr.  E.  Ashley  Smith, 
being  recognized  as  a  model. 

Everything  will  be  at  the  service  of  our  anni¬ 
versary  guests.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements 
includes  the  pastor.  Elder  E.  Ashley  Smith, 
Elder  Thomas  S.  Scovell,  (long  a  veteran  in  the 
service, )  Elder  Jonas  Brown  and  others. 

This  letter  will  doubtless  be  considered  too 
long  by  some  of  The  Evangelist’s  more  unappre¬ 
ciative  readers,  but  the  subject  would  not  boar 
condensation.  Retrenchment  is  the  last  thing 
the  Presbyterian  people  hero  in  Lockport  are 
thinking  of  in  connection  with  their  coming  sev¬ 
enty-fifth  anniversary  and  jubilee. 

Com. 
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eLEANINOS  BT  THE  WAT. 

Rev.  I.  Menoh  Chambers. 

We  each  beg^an  our  Chriatian  life  in  some 
Galilee,  where  God  oestled  our  hearts  in  love, 
and  began  training  us  for  larger  service.  There 
has  been  to  us  all  some  quiet  Nazareth  of  trust 
and  love,  some  place  untouched  by  the  foibles 
and  tarnish  of  the  world,  in  which  from  human 
hearts  around  us,  we  received  our  tirst  aspira¬ 
tions  to  God,  and  began  to  look  out  upon  life 
through  the  perspective  of  faith.  How  often  as 
we  meet  the  discouragements  of  the  present, 
and  our  souls  are  filled  with  distrust,  do  we 
find  ourselves  journeying  back  to  those  simpler 
times,  that  there  we  may  fortify  our  spirit  for 
the  hard  tasks  in  hand. 


Blessed  were  the  days  of  a  pure  and  sweet 
childhood,  in  which  the  voice  of  love  inter¬ 
preted  the  meaning  of  our  narrow  life,  and  built 
its  bulwark  against  every  distrust!  Blessed 
even  now  the  memory  of  those  glad  days,  when 
every  bird  and  flower  and  object  within  nature 
were  articulate  with  the  speech  of  the  imminent 
God  I  Time  has  served  to  tell  many  of  us  that 
all  of  life  cannot  be  spent  beneath  such  skies. 
God’s  full  purpose  in  our  life  could  not  thus  be 
fulfilled.  At  Hie  call  we  were  obliged  to  move 
from  those  delightful  scenes  and  associations; 
but  blessed  is  the  fact  that  their  influence  need 
never  depart  from  us.  The  soul  most  to  be 
pitied  is  that  one  who  takes  not  a  growing 
faith  and  a  deepening  trust  in  God  with  him 
from  youth  to  manhood— the  soul  that  has  not 
availed  itself  of  the  Divine  in  earlier  years  and 
who  in  consequence  knows  not  how,  when  He 
calls,  to  set  a  steadfast  face  toward  Jerusalem. 
Some  one  has  said,  “Blessed  is  that  life  into 
which  shines  the  influence  of  an  unbroken  child¬ 
hood,  teaching  love’s  deepest  meaning.’’  It  is 
only  as  we  gather  the  helpful  lessons  out  of  the 
Galilean  period  of  our  lives  that  we  can  like 
Jesus,  fix  our  faces  toward  the  Cross.  ’Tis 
there  that  our  loves  like  Hie  find  their  true 
crowning  No  one  can  take  the  way  of  duty, 
or  be  nailed  to  his  Cross,  without  finding  an 
open  sky  above  him,  through  which  God  will 
speak ;  and  these  days  can  place  upon  us  no 
richer  crown  than  the  consciousness  of  service 
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The  results  of  recent  investigation  have  estab¬ 
lished,  beyond  question,  the  great  value  of  the 
new  preparation  for  indigestion  and  stomach 
troubles;  it  is  composed  of  the  digestive  acids, 
pepsin,  bismuth.  Golden  Seal  and  similar  stom¬ 
achics,  prepared  in  the  form  of  20  grain  loz¬ 
enges,  pleasant  to  the  taste,  convenient  to  carry 
when  traveling,  harmless  to  the  most  delicate 
stomach,  and  probably  the  safest,  most  effectual 
cure  yet  discovered  for  indigestion,  sour  stom¬ 
ach,  loss  of  appetite  and  flesh,  nausea,  sick 
headaches,  palpitation  of  heart,  and  the  many 
symptoms  arising  from  imperfect  digestion  of 
food.  They  cure  because  they  cause  the  food  to 
be  promptly  and  thoroughly  digested  before  it 
has  time  to  sour,  ferment  and  poison  the  blood 
and  nervous  system. 

Over  six  thousand  people  in  the  state  of  Mich 
igan  alone  in  1894  were  cured  of  stomach  troubles 
by  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

Full  sized  packages  may  be  found  at  all  drug¬ 
gists  at  50c.,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price 
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book  on  stomach  diseases. 
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well  done.  And  Heaven  beyond  has  no  sweeter 
thought  to  bestow,  as  we  gather  homeward,  than 
that  of  having  been  faithful  in  all  things  to 
the  will  of  God. 

However  great  the  place  of  our  appointment, 
that  place  can  never  be  filled,  or  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  satisfactorily  met,  until  we  recognize 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  King  of  God's  appointment, 
and  are  touched  by  the  power  and  pathos  of 
those  new  relatione  which  He  came  to  establish 
with  men.  To  be  touched  means  the  infilling 
of  this  humanity  with  what  is  Divine;  it  means 
a  personality  made  over  to  God ;  it  means  human 
hearts  warmed  at  the  heavenly  fires ;  it  means 
allegiance  which  knows  no  equivocation,  sees  no 
purpose  in  life  other  than  to  follow  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  anointed  Lord.  Only  when  thebe 
souls  have  been  God-touched  and  God-filled,  can 
they  go  forth  God-sent.  The  God-touching  and 
God- filling  must  ever  precede  the  God-sending. 
Then  it  shall  be  that  our  life  with  all  it  con¬ 
trols,  shall  go  forth  pledged  to  Christ  and  Him 
crucified,  and  again  will  the  earth  be  made 
glad,  and  the  angels  of  heaven  sing,  as  when  at 
the  manger,  the  wise  men  of  old  laid  their  gold, 
their  frankincense  and  myrrh  as  love’s  tribute 
at  the  feet  of  the  Son  of  God. 


I  saw  a  beautiful  picture  on  life — two  souls 
were  sitting  side  by  side  under  the  shadow  of 
a  great  grief.  The  one  from  the  fountain  of 
comfort  from  which  he  had  once  been  refreshed 
in  a  sore  trial,  sought  to  bring  that  same  com¬ 
fort  and  rest  into  another's  life.  Of  how  much 
real  help  we  could  be  to  others  every  day,  if  we 
only  tried  to  be!  “Bear  ye  one  another’s  bur¬ 
dens.’’  Yes;  bow  many  we  ought  to  lift  which 
we  never  touch  with  a  finger  and  yet  we  know 
that  Christ  whom  we  follow,  was  the  world’s 
great  burden-bearer,  and  that  to  be  His  chil¬ 
dren,  means  to  be  like  Him  indeed,  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  _ 

Talk  with  the  Father  about  the  mountains 
which  rise  high  in  your  path.  Some  of  them 
seem  insuperable,  and  all  human  strength  is 
vain  to  move  them.  Doubt,  difficulty,  sin  may 
build  these  barriers  in  our  way.  The  prayer  of 
faith  which  finds  God,  lays  hold  of  One,  who 
can  remove  all  of  these  hindrances  from  the 
way.  He  has  done  so,  at  many  times  for  us  all. 
God  lifts  the  mountains  away  and  carries  them 
into  the  sea.  The  sea  typified  oblivion,  within 
the  waters  of  which  they  are  lost  forever. 


Endeavor  to  think  well  of  aught  that  has  come 
as  sorrow  or  trial.  Try  to  find  the  purpose  and 
meaning  of  these,  m  the  nearness  with  which 
they  all  bring  you  to  God  and  his  Christ.  After 
that  our  Father  has  carried  us  toward  Himself, 
just  as  far  as  our  earthly  limitations  will  permit. 

“  We  shall  hear  far  voices  out  of  darkness  calling 
Our  feet  to  paths  unknown.” 

We  shall  find  the  heavenly  life  beckoning  on. 
And  when  from  the  silent  land,  over  which  the 
cold  shadows  of  eternity  rest,  death  with  unfeel¬ 
ing  hand  reaches  out  to  possess  the  earth  ;  God 
shall  give  our  spirits  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  and 
on  these  we  shall  fly  away  and  be  at  rest,  and 
in  Heaven  the  theme  of  our  wondrous  song  shall 
be  of  the  love  which  found  us.  and  bore  us  for 
long  years,  as  upon  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  and 
brought  us  home. 


A  PROBLEM  IN  ORTHOOKAPHT. 

Whether  it  shall  be  written  “Klondyke, ’’ 
“Klondike”  or  “Clondike”  is  quite  optional 
with  those  that  have  occasion  to  write  it,  but, 
inasmuch  as  that  region  is  in  British  territory, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  British  way  of  spelling 
it  ought  to  be  accepted  as  the  right  way.  In 
commenting  on  this  subject  the  Winnipeg 
(Man. )  Nor’-Wester  says : 

Those  individuals  and  newspapers  who  have 
delighted  to  show  their  superiority  over  ordinary 
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mortals  by  ineistiug  on  referring  to  Klondyke 
as  “Tbron-diuck,  ”  explaining  that  such  ia 
the  Indian  appellation  and  means  “plenty  of 
fish.”  will  regret  to  learn  that  they  are  probably 
ae  much  astray  as  the  common  herd  for  whom 
plain  Klondyke  is  good  enough.  Mr.  K.  N.  L. 
McDonald,  who  knows  the  Yukon  and  Macken¬ 
zie  River  Country  like  a  book,  assures  the  Nor’- 
Wester  that  Mr.  Ogilvie  has  made  a  slight  mis¬ 
take  as  to  the  Indian  name  of  the  stream.  Its 
real  name,  Mr.  McDonald  says,  is  Tron  jik, 
which  means  “the  main  part  of  Drywood  River.” 
“Tron”  is  the  Indian  for  dry  wood,  and  “jik” 
is  a  term  applied  to  the  main  part  of  a  river  in 
contradistinction  to  its  source  or  its  mouth. 
Whether,  however,  the  precisians  decide  upon 
Thron  diuck  or  Tron-jik,  the  corruption,  Klon¬ 
dyke,  has  established  itself  too  securely  in  the 
language  to  be  displaced.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
Queen's  English  is  and  ever  has  been  made. — 
Sorth-West  Magazine. 

The  engineers’  strike  in  England  is  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  most  important  that  has  ever 
occurred  in  its  bearings  on  the  relatione  of  the 
employers  to  the  unions  in  their  control  of  the 
shop.  At  a  recent  conference  the  employers 
secured  a  distinct  and  most  important  concession 
from  the  workmen.  The  representatives  of  the 
latter  agreed  to  the  clause  as  to  the  functions 
of  trades  unions  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  the  employers’  business.  The  employers,  so 
runs  the  essential  and  crucial  part  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  “will  admit  no  interference  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  their  business,  and  reserve  to  them¬ 
selves  the  right  to  introduce  into  any  federated 
workshop,  at  the  option  of  the  employer  con¬ 
cerned,  any  condition  of  labor  under  which  any 
members  of  the  trades  unions  here  represented 
were  working  at  the  commencement  of  the  dis¬ 
pute.  ”  This  decision  seems  to  be  one  likely  to 
vitally  affect  the  relations  of  masters  and  men 
in  all  trades,  as  it  establishes  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  that  employers  will  admit  of  no  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  management  of  their  business. 
This  is  a  principle  that  the  trade  unions  have 
sought  to  combat,  and  its  admission  by  the  most 
powerful  body  of  trade  unionists  in  the  United 
Kingdom  must  influence  the  settlement  of  the 
question  wherever  it  may  arise,  not  only  in 
Great  Britain  but  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. — Architecture  and  Building. 

Professor  Olmstead  of  Yale  recommends  rosin 
melted  with  six  or  eight  parts  of  lard  as  the 
best  protection  for  iron  or  eteel  instruments,  or 
implements  of  any  kind,  against  rust.  Objects 
anointed  with  it  will  remain  free  from  corrosion 
for  years. — Architecture  and  Building. 

Oh,  when  we  turn  away  from  some  duty  or 
some  fellow  creature,  saying  that  our  hearts  are 
too  sick  and  sore  with  some  great  yearning  of 
our  own,  we  may  often  sever  the  line  on  which 
a  divine  message  was  coming  to  us.  We  shut 
out  the  man,  and  we  shut  out  the  augel  who 
had  sent  him  on  to  open  the  door.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  plan  working  in  our  lives,  and  if  we  keep 
our  hearts  quiet  and  our  eyes  open,  it  all  works 
together;  and,  if  we  don’t,  it  all  fights  together, 
and  goes  on  fighting  till  it  comes  right,  some¬ 
how,  somewhere.  Annie  Keabt. 
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XUM 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


December  30,  1897. 


accompaniments, 
hymn  tnnes . 


OongreKational  sinKing  once  more.. . 
Course  In,  or  the  study  of,  church  mi 
Distinct  articulation  ny  the  choir. . . , 


Lend  to  the  Lord — Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D . March  4,  -It 

Less  and  more— A.  Parke  Burgess . Feb.lL  4 

Letter,  an  open,  to  Gov.  Black— T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D., 

Keb.  11,  4 

Logia,  the  lately  discovered  -  LooiseSeymoor  Hough¬ 
ton . Augustin,  4 

Love— Mrs.  G.  A.  Pauli . August  W.  4 

Manchester  in  the  mountains . June  84,  18 

Many  mansions— G.  S.  Fox . July  8,  14 

Master's  spirit,  the  -Rev.  W.  B.  Vassar . Sept.  Id,  SB 

Miraclea  modem— B . Nov.  SB,  It 

Miraclea  two  standing- S.  W.  K'  ardman.  .August  t.  It 
Mists,  the  silvery— RoUin  A.  Sawyer,  D  D. .  August  t,  4 

Mt.  Kenla’s  summit  revealed . Jan.  7,  84 

Newspaper,  the  Sunday  secular . Feb.  4,  4 

New  York,  Afro-American  in- P.  B.  Thompson, 

Nov.  IS,  10 

Non-churchgoers,  evils,  causea  and  cures  of— Rev. 

L.V.  Price . June  84,  18 

Nooning— R.  A.  8a\^er,  D  D .  . July  88,  10 

On  the  wing— O.  F.  P . Sept.  8,  18 

Gflerlng,  the  church— Dr.  J.  H.  Edwards . Nov.  18,  8 

Old  friends— T.  L.  Cuvier . Jan.  81,  4 

One  who  thought  he  failed-  Joseph  Odell.  .March  18,  8 

Open-church  League,  the-  Rev.  G. W.  Mead.  .Nov.  11,  10 

Opportunity,  returned,  a . .'. . Jan.  7,  10 

Other  feida  the . Jan.  14,  14 

Our  peril  and  our  opportunit  y . May  87,  87 

Our  prison-labor  system-  Or.  E.  P.  Sprague . .  Dee.  80i,  10 
Outofdarknessintollght— Rev.  J.Q.  Adams. .Jan  14,  10 

Pagan,  a  gentle— Cleiious . Jan.  7,  87 

Peace  conference  at  Mohonk— T.  L.  Ouyler. .  June  10,  t 
People  who  help  others— Rev.  J.  R.  Miller. . . .Sept.  8,  10 

Persia,  the  new  Shah  of . Feb.  18,  4 

Perspective  of  doctrine— C.  E.  Robinson . Oct.  88,  1,87 

Praise  from  an  unexpected  quarter . July  88,  7 

Preaching  that  unsettles— T.  L.  Cuyler . Dm.  8,  4 

Presbyterian  Building,  last  word  about _ August  i,  8 

Press,  the  religious,  fifty  )  ears  in- Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler, 

May^  4 

Prodigal,  Washington,  a . July  88,  16 

Prohibition,  countv  trae  blue . Jan.  7,  IS 

Propriety,  judicial,  plea  for— Rev.  R.  M.  Patterson, 

Nov.  4,  8 

Readjustment— H.  E.  Butler . March  4,  10 

Received  ye  the  Holy  Ghost  ?— J.  C.  H . August  18,  81 

Republic.  George  Junior,  the- L.  S  H . Ajirll  1,  0 

Responsibility,  our— Rev.  Mead  Holmes . Stay  18,  7 

Revival  in  Ireland,  the— Dr.  G  H.  Smyth  ....  Feb.  11,  10 

Rush  to  Washington,  the  expected . Feb.  18,  8 

Sabbath,  rave  the— Dr.  T.  L  Cuyler . Dec.  80,  4 

Sendwlch  Islands,  annexation  of  the . Deo.  80,  8 

Saratoga,  pencillngs  at— Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D., 

June  17,  4 

Save  the  stumblers— Dr.  T.  L.  C^ler . July  1,  4 

Schools,  progress  in  our  public— Dr  R.  A.  Sawyer, 

Dec.  18,  4 

Seminary  vs.  Spirituality- Rev.  Alfred  Kelly.  Deo.  8,  U 
Serpent  in  the  glass,  the— Dr.  T.  L.  ( 'nyler. . . .Nov.  4,  4 

Shelving  ministers— T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D - August  8,  4 

Seminoles,  remnant  of— Gen.  C.  H.  Howard, 

March  11,  8 

Ships,  the  ice-clad— R.  A.  S . Feb.  4,  4 

Sin,  the  real— Rev.  John  Rusk . Sent.  88,  18 

Smile,  power  of  a— Mrs.  M.  A.  Holt . Jan.  7,  80 

Special  work  for  young  men— Rev.  W.  R.  Harshaw, 

Nov.  4,  81 

Story  of  Mauma— By  a  Lady  of  Aiken . Augusts,  81 

Study  in  statistics— Rev.  W.  W.  Cole .  Oct.  7,  11 

Summer  storm,  the- R.  A.  S . July  80,  8 

Sun  and  snow— R.  A.  Sawyer .  Dec.  18,  8 

Sunday  afternoon  with  the  children  -  Faye  Hunting- 

ton  . March  m.  It 

Surgery  and  anesthetics . S^t.  18,  87 

Sympathy— Mrs.  G.  A.  Pauli . July  8,  10 

Teaching,  good  Sunday-school- T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D., 

Dec.  18,  4 

Testimony  of  experts . Nov.  It,  18 

The  seed  of  life— Bolton  Hall . Dec.  80,  11 

Things  that  I  have  observed- Rev.  Timothy  WilUs- 

ton . Sept.  0,  14 

Tuskegee,  conference  at— L.  N.  Armstrong.  March  11,  9 

Under  the  Catalpa— Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler . July  80,  4 

Under  the  Catalpa— Dr,  T.  L.  Cuyler . Nov.  11,  4 

Value  of  the  Reserve,  the — Dr.  J.  R.  Miller  . .  .Jan.  7,  5 

Venerable  assembly . Nov.  IL  8 

View,  a  high— R,  B.  Clark . Oct.  7,  11 

Visit  to  Karlee  Cave— M.  W.  D  Lvon . Jan  14,  9 

Wealth  in  friendship*— Dr.  J.  R.  Miller . Apiil  1,  6 

Welcome  to  Dr.  Seibert . Dee.  9,  8 

Westminster  standards,  the— E.  D.  Morris....  July  1,  9 

What  Auburn  stands  for .  . March  4,  9 

What  the  city  has  gained  under  Mayor  Stroll's  ad¬ 
ministration . Dec.  16,  9 

Where  lies  the  remedy— Dr.  H.  A.  Stimson. .  .April  1,  9 

Why  I  am  a  Presbyterian— Dr.  H.  P.  Carson.  Jan.  14,  8 

Wre,  k  on  the  Hudson  Railroad— R.  A.  e^awyer. 

Nov.  4,  7 

Work  at  strategic  point— Dr.  G.B.F.  Hallock,  Jnnel7,  8 
Years  of  preparation,  the— Dr.  R.  A.  Sanrer.  Jan.  88,  8 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  State  Association  of— C.  W,  Darling, 

Dec.l0.  8 

Yukon,  what  is  wanted  on  the— H.  M.  F . Julv  80,  8 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Abbot,  Dr.,  on  the  Old  Testament— Joshua  Cook, 

March  4,  10 

Again  in  the  logging  camps . Dec.  80,  88 

Another  report  from  the  logging  camp— T.  E.  Hig¬ 
gins  .  March  18,  8 

Appeal  from  the  pew  to  the  pulpit- J.  L.  Barber, 

May  6,  8 

Baltimore,  letters  from.. Oct.  14, 13;  Nov.  4.  21;  Nov. 
18.11:  Dec.  2,  29:  Jan.  28.  5;  Feb  11,26;  March  4,  31 

Battle  of  Knoxville— Mrs.  M.  N.  Brainerd . Feb.  4,  7 

Brotherly  solicitude— G.  B.  Spaulding . Ian.  21,  9 

Budgetof  reminlsc-*nce-F.  <  amphell . Jan.  14,  16 

Chicago  letter.  .Get.  14,  29;  Nov.  11, 25;  Dec.  2. 30;  Jan. 

7,9;  Match  18,  11 

Churches  of  Toledo— Thomas  Doggett . Jan.  28,  14 

Civil  Service  threatened . Jan.21,  88 

Cleveland  letter— W.  H.  B . Feb.  88,  10 

Crime  among  tbe  colored  peopl-  of  'he  South— 

R  H.  W... Sept. 80,  5 

Demonstrated  lawlessness— D.  P.  Putnam. .August  5,  9 

En  route  west  of  Bismark— O.  M.  M . Sept.  83,  9 

Evils,  causes  and  cures  of  non-chiirchgoing— L.  V. 

Price . June  84,  18 

Extracts  from  letter*  of  Cyrus  Fiel ;— I.  F.  Judson, 

Feb.  18,  18 

First  Church,  Lockpet.  75th  anniversary. . . . Dec.  80.  87 

From  the  verandah— Phebe . Jan.  88,  88 

Front  porch  man  at  Princeton- D.  P.  Putnam. 

Sept.  30.  9 

Front  porch  man  in  New  Jeisey— D.  P.  Putnam, 

Sept.  16,  10 

Gladness  in  a  Buffalo  church  and  sadness  in  a 

Buffalo  church— Clerlcus . Feb.  4,  8 

Greeting  to  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.— Douglas  Pnt- 

lam . Jan.lM  14 

Heart  of  Virginia— T.  L.  Cuyler . June  M,  8 


Rnskin  on  music . Sept.  9,  28 

Sacred  art  in  music . June  3,  24 

Sacred  music . April  29,  23 

The  sacredness  of  music . April  22,  24 

Some  aspersions  on  church  music— Mr.  Clarence 

Eddy . May  6.  23 

Some  famous  by  inns . Sept.  23,  22 

Special  musical  service . .Tan.  7.  23 

Strategy  about  bymn-singing— S.  W.  Pratt. .  Aug.  19,  •  23 

Teach  children  music . June  10,  23 

What  can  a  pastor  do  for  his  choir  ? . May  27,  22 

What  constitutes  good  church  music  ? . April  1,  25 

What  good  church  music  is . Oct.  28,  82 

What  the  keys  in  music  stand  for . August  12,  23 

Worship  in  song— By  the  late  Thomas  Hastings, 

M.D . .i^rll22,  24 

Worship  in  song— Song-folk  melodies . Feb.  25,  26 

CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES. 

Adirondacks,  religious  work  in— Rev.  A  A.  Burgess. 

Nov.  25.  15 

An  incident— A.  D.  Perkins . Jan.  28,  89 

Alabaster  box,  an— Rev.  Benj.  Parsons _ August  26,  12 

Amen  to  Paul,  an— Augusta  Moore . April  15,  29 

America,  military  craze  in— W.  G.  Hubbard.  .Jan.  14,  81 

.Arbitration  treaty,  the— X . Feb  4.  15 

Arctic  Possessions,  our . March  18,  20 

Are  we  worse  than  the  Turks?— Rev.  Nelson  B. 

Chester . Feb.  18.  10 

As  the  sin  of  witchcraft— W.  8.  Gilman . .Ian.  7,  86 

Association,  a  notable— Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler . Nov.  25.  8 

A  suspicious  character— P . Dec.  80,  19 

Babel,  the  modem— R  A.  Sawyer,  D  D . April  8.  6 

Battle  commemoration- Dr.  R.  A.  Sawyer. . .  .Get.  21,  8 

Being  Christians  in  vacation— Dr  J  R.  Miller.  July  15,  6 

Beginnings  of  Welsh  Presbyterianism  in  America— 

T.  B.  T .  Feb.  85,  8 

Beneficence,  Redstone  plan  of . Feb.  11.  10 

Berlin.  American  Church  in . Oct  28,  4 

Bible  presentation  at  West  Point . March  4,  8 

Bibles  and  Bible  Society— Clerlcus . Dec.  30.  11 

Bible  study,  women’s  clubs  for . Nov  18,  11 

Bishop  worthv  of  honor,  a— Dr  T  L.  Cuyler.  Sept  30,  4 

Boards  and  the  churches  -  Dr.  J.  H.  Edwards .  Dec..  30.  10 
Rooks  that  have  helped  me— T.L.Cuyler,  D.D..  Mav27,  4 

Breath  of  Life- R.  A.  S .  May  80,  7 

Brick  Church  and  its  branches . Nov.  18.  4 

British  Association  at  Toronto— Prof.  D.  S.  Martin. 

Sept.  16,  88 

British  mle  in  India . Aug.  19,  12 

Brooklyn's  commemoration . Dec  2,  9 

Budget  of  reminiscences,  a— Rev.  Frederic  Campbell, 

Jan.  14,  15 

Candle,  the  lighted— Dr.  R.  A.  Sawyer . June  24.  10 

Cairo,  changes  in .  . August  26,  12 

Care  of  onr  bodies . July  22,  14 

Chaplain's  reminiscence . Dec.  30.  9 

Children  and  churchgoing— Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  May  ao.  4 

Children,  how  to  save  the  .  Dec.  9,  11 

Christ-constrained  Christiana— T.  L. Cuyler.. Oct  28.  4 

Christ  holding  and  leading— Dr.  Cuvier . Sept.  9,  4 

Christian's  foot-gear,  the— Dr.  Cuvier . April  8.  6 

Christ,  Indwelling,  the— Rev.  S.T  Clarke — Dec.  23.  11 

Christ  saves  men  from  the  power  of  sin . Feh  18.  14 

Chronology, pre-Abrahamlc-J  T.Duffleld.  March  25.  8 

Chronology,  pre-AbrahamIc—S  A.  Ferrand,  April  29,  13 

Christian  t.eague  of  Phlladelnhia . August  19.  10 

Churches,  rights  of  small— J.  H.  Ecob . Dec.  9,  4 

Cleveland— W.  H.  B . .Ian.  7,  6 

Cleveland— L.  N.  Armstrong . Nov.  11.  9 

Conference.  Auburn,  the . Feb.  4.  5 

Conference.  Auburn,  the— Dr  T  L.  Cuyler... May  20,  4 

Conversions  in  the  Church- Dr.  T.  L  Cuyler.  .Jan.  7.  4 

Consciousness  of  God— Dr.  Wm.  Aikman . Dec.  30.  17 

Crows  come  back,  the — R.  A  S . Oct.  28,  4 

Dally  newspapers,  all  about. .  ...  Nov  25.  8 

Deacons  or  trustees— E  P.  Sprague.  D  D . Sept.  9.  5 

Dead  illustrious,  last  hours  and  words  of  . .  .Nov.  18,  30 
December,  the  heavens  1  n— Fred .  Cs  mnbell  . . .  Dec.  9,  10 
Despotism  of  the  bosses— Dr.  T.  I,  Cuyler.  Oct.  21.  4 

Drumtochty  in  America— Rev.  F.  Campbell.  .Feh  11,  9 

Duty  of  joy.  the— .1  R.  Miller,  D.D  . .luly  1,  10 

Ecciesiasticism,  high-Rev.  J.  H.  Osborne _ Jan.  21.  9 

Eccleslasticlsm.  constitutional  Presbyterian- R.  M. 

Patterson.  D.D . .Ian.  28.  5 

Education. day— E.  C.  Ray.  D.D  . Jan.  14.  18 

Elected  to  obedience— Augusta  Moore . Feb.  18,  16 

Equation,  the  social— J.  G.  Osborne . Nov  4,  9 

Eve  of  the  Festival— J.  A.  Worden.  D.D . ,Iune  10.  13 

Evening  of  the  Sabbath,  the— R  A.  S . Sept.  23.  5 

Everybody  a  preacher— W.  H  Bancroft  ,Iuly  22.  13 

Evolution  from  an  egg— Inquirer . Nov.  4.  II 

Example  a  good— Who  next  ? . Dec.  .30.  8 

Exiles.  Cuban-D  S  M . July  1,  8 

Exercises,  religions— S.  T.  Clarke . March  11.  5 

Expedition,  the  Chatelaine . Dec.  2.  9 

Explorations,  arctic,  results  of . March  4.  29 

Fatalism  and  the  mas-sacresin  Turkey... Angu«t  29,  4 

Fisbaw.  South  African  vision  W  W  D.Lyon,.Iulyl,  10 
Fishing  for  souls  -  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuy'er.  D  D.  Oct.  7,  4 

Forest,  the  Jeweled  -Rev  T.  Whlttemocc _ .Ian.  21.  23 

Former  chaplain  of  Clifton  Springs— Rev.  Wm.  H. 

Belden . Sent  '6.  14 

Forty  years,  after  and  hence  -R.  A.  S  . . . May  20,  4 

God  still  in  dreams— .1.  Lambert.  A.M..  M.D  .  April  1.  23 
God’s  kindness  to  lame  souls— T.  L.  Cuyler...  Mav  13.  4 

Gold  become  dim- Rev  J  W.  Esmsbaw.  Jan.  14.  13 

Gold,  refining  the— Dr.  T.  L.  Cnvler . Dec.  9.  4 

Gold.  Rocky  Mountain— R.  B.  Clark . Sent.  16.  1.5 

Gospel  for  an  age  of  douht  Dr.  S.  B.  Rossiter.Jan  7.  18 

Greece,  king  of,  and  his  familv . v«h.  25.  9 

Happy  New  Year- Susan  Teall  Perrv . Dec.  30  20 

Harnack.lectnrehourwith—E.'W.  Miller  ...Ang.19.  9 

Have  the  minority  no  rights?- R.  A.  S . Dec  9  8 

Have  we  too  many  ministers? . Vnv  25.  9 

Heavens  in  Sept.— Rev.  Frederick  Camnbell.  .Sept.  ?,  5 

Heavens  in  Oct.,  the— Rev.  Fred.  Campbell,  ."^ept.  30.  9 

Heavens  in  January— Rev.  F.  Campbell . Dec.  30.  9 

Help  those  women  -J.  B  Miller,  D.D . Feb.  18,  10 

Heredity,  power  of— J.  Welles . June  17.  14 

Holy  week  and  holy  water— W.  S  Jerome _ May  20.  5 

Hotel  license  in  Princeton,  that— T.  L.  Cuyler,  Aug.  19.  4 

How  God  helps  us— T.  L.  Cuyler.  D.D . Feh  18,  4 

How  Paul  left  the  people  to  whom  he  preached  —Rev. 

H.M.  Morey . An  gnat  26.  9 

How  praver  brings  the  soul  to  God . .Tulv  15.  9 

Hudson,  the.  seen  by  moonli  ht— R.  A.S _ Sept.  16.  9 

Humanized  Christ,  a— Rev.  E.  D.  Morri*,  D.D.,  Dec.  23,  4 

Indian  on  the  Indian  question . August  19,  10 

Indian  summer— O.  A.  Kingshnry .  Nov.  4.  12 

Institute,  international— Rev. Gilbert  Reid... Nov.  4,  4 

Iron  shod  Christians— T  L.  Cuyler.  D.D . Nov.  18.  4 

Is  it  a  sign  of  failure ?- Rev  .T.  i.  Ad«ms . Oct.  28.  14 

Is  studr  in  a  seminarv  unfavorable  to  one's  spiritual 

life? .  Dec.  23.  5 

.leans  Christ's  “I  am”— T.  L  Cuyler.  D.D . July  8,  4 

June  takes  us  in  hand-Dr.  R  A.  Sawyer....  June  17,  9 

Katnnshs.  migrations  of  the— R,  A.  S . Feh.  1,  4 

Keswick  teachings  F  A.  Marling . April  1,  18 

Lane,  ever  dear,  a’l  hall  and  farewell— Dr.  E.  D.  Mor¬ 
ris . May  27.  8 


Van  Dyke— The  Builders  and  Other  Poems  .  .April  8,  14 
Vaaari— Lives  of  Sixty  Kminent  Painters,  ^ulptors, 

tmd  ArohiteoU .  . Nov.K,  18 

W alisaewakl— Peter  the  Great . August  5,  12 

Warner— People  for  whom  Shakespeare  Wrote, 

— .  ™  July  29,  15 

Wateon— Christianity  and  Idealism . March  18,  12 

Wellwood— Norman  McLeod . Sept.  80,  12 

Westminster  Assembly  Memorial .  . Oct.  7,  14 

White,  Horace— Money  and  Banking . March  11,  11 

Whitehoi  ^Sacrifioe  of  a  Throne . Nov.  26,  22 

White — Rouert  E.  Lee  and  the  Southern  Confed- 

_ eraoy . Dec.  2,  13 

Wilson— Persia . Deo.  16,  17 

Wilson— General  Grant . July  22,  11 

Williams— Christian  Life  in  Giermany . Apm  15,  11 

Wise— Dlomed . July  8,  12 

Wise— New  edition  of  Babylonian  Talmud..  Nov.  18,  18 
Wolkonsky-LoweU  Lectures— Pictures  of  Russian 

History  and  Literature . Sept.  16,  12 

Work— Great  Moments  in  the  Life  of  Paul . .  .April  8,  IS 
Workman— Sketches  Awheel  in  Modem  Iberia, 

April  29,  11 

Wright  and  Cone— Citiaen  Bird . August  19,  12 

Tal^Nursery  Problems . July  8,  12 

Zogbaum— "All  Hands" . Nov.  25,  23 

CHB18TIAN  ENDEATOR. 

BT  RKY.  B.  W.  PRATT  AND  H.  T.  M’BWXII,  D.D. 

Belief  in  Christ .  July  8,  18 

Bible  comfort . July  29,  19 

Bible,  the . .June  8,  17 

Brotherhood  of  man,  the . April  L  17 

Christian  Endeavor  and  home  missions ,..!  .April  2^  17 

Christian  Endeavor  on  foreign  fields . Feb.  18,  19 

Christian  heroism . March  18,  16 

Confessing  Christ . Oct.  14,  18 

Different  kinds  of  death  and  their  conquest.  .April  8,  19 
Kndeavorers  loyal  to  Christ ;  what  will  they  do  ? 

Jan.21,  18 

Eternity . Srat.  16,  18 

Frnlt  bearing . Isay  20,  17 

Gifu . August  26.  18 

God's  will  and  ours . Sept.  28,  19 

Gratitude . Nov.  IL  16 

HardshiM .  Sept.  80,  18 

How  Endeavor  strengthens  ChrisUan  Ufe. .  .March  4,  18 

How  onr  hodiee  influence  our  souls . March  11,  17 

How  to  pray . Dec.  23,  18 

Idols . August  19,  18 

Losing  and  finding  life . .TSept.  9,  18 

th6  . Mft>rcu  26,  17 

Opportunities  to  do  good;  seeing,  using . Feh.  26,  19 

Our  brothers’  keepers . June  10,  18 

Onr  daily  . July  22.  17 

Onr  failures  and  suoceases . Jan.  14,  18 

Onr  infinenoe . Oct.  28,  18 

Onr  little  worries  and  how  to  get  rid  of  them. Feb.  11,  18 

Onr  work . Oct.  7,  17 

Patience . June  17,  18 

Patriotism . June  24,  18 

Peace . May  13,  18 

Practical  directions . Sept.  2,  18 

Serving  God . Nov.  4.  16 

Sincerity :  with  one’s  self,  others,  and  GK>d. .  .Jan.  28,  18 

Spirit  of  Christ,  the . August  12,  18 

Stumbling-blocks . August  6,  18 

Temptations . Dec.  30,  17 

Thiitgs  to  live  for . , . May  6,  17 

Tongue  for  God,  the . : . May  27,  17 

Revivals . Jan.  7.  18 

Serving  otheis . Nov.  25,  37 

Trust  Christ . Oct.  21,  17 

What  is  true  liberty  and  bow  it  is  won . April  15,  17 

What  our  denomination  is  doing . Feb  4,  18 

Why  I  love  Jesus.  Led  by  Junior  Superintendent. 

April  29.  17 

Work  of  temperance . .  Nov.  18,  16 

World  for  Christ,  tbe . . July  1,  18 

CHURCH  MUSIC. 

About  good  music . Feb.  18,  23 

American  Guild  of  Organists . Jan.  14,  25 


Boston  and  the  Barnby  fund . .Jan.  14,  25 

Century's  new  Hymnal . Jan  7,  23 

Characteristics  of  Jenny  Lind . August  26,  23 

Choir  efficiency- Music  in  Niagara . Feh.  4,  25 

Church  music . April  15,  24 

Church  music  in  the  Northwest— Rev.  W.  C.  Covert; 

J.  C.  Griggs,  Ph.D . Jan.  28,  22 

Church  music  problem.; . March  25,  24 

Church  organists . July  8,  25 

“Classic  ’  music . April  8,  28 

Congregational  singing . , . Dec.  9,  22 


Does  character  of  musician  affect  his  inusic?  .Dec.  9,  22 
Does  the  character  of  the  musician  affect  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  music? . Nov.  18,  22 

Fine  art  of  enunciation . Nov.  25,  47 

George  Whitfield  Chadwick . August  12,  23 

Good  singing  and  the  Italian  methods _ August  12,  23 

Gospel  of  music . July  22,  23 

Gospel  of  sacred  song . March  IL  36 

How  can  Sunday  schoolsinging  be  improved?. Dec.  16,  32 

How  to  promote  congregational  singing . May  20,  24 

Hymnal:  its  use  and  misuse . July  22,  28 

Hymns:  their  use  and  misuse . July  1,  24 

Is  there  any  good  in  music? . Sept.  9,  22 

Largest  reed  organ  known . Dec.  2,  ^ 

Last  moments  of  Beethoven . Dec.  2,  24 

Last  time  Beethoven  ever  played . Nov.  IL  24 

Ministry  of  music . August  5,  24 

Mrs.  Grundy  and  church  music . July  15,  22 

Music . August  5,  24;  August  12,  23 

Music  and  heart-beats .  . Sept.  23.  22 

Music  and  the  pastorate . Oct.  14,  22 

Music  committees:  their  use  and  usefulness. . .  Sept  2,  23 
Music  in  servloe— Choir  singing  in  Brit  in ...  Feb.  IL  25 

Music  in  education . May  20,  24 

Music  in  public  schools . May  18,  23 

Music  in  the  home . Nov.  11,  24 

Music  in  the  public  schools . June  3,  24 

Music  Teachers’ National  Association . July  1,  24 

Muaio  Teachers’  National  Association . July.  8  25 

Old  Rochester  musicians . March  18.  24 

The  organ . Nov.  4,  22 

The  organ  in  church  service . March  4,  22 

The  organist  of  the  future . Dec.  2.  22 

Organisation  and  management  of  a  ohn<  ch  choir. 

June  24,  24 

Our  organists . May  13,  28 

A  plea  for  idealism  in  music . Sept.  16,  22 

The  power  of  music . August  26,  23 

Praising  tbe  Lord  in  song . March  18.  24 

The  press  and  the  musician . Oct.  7,  23 
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Miscellaneous  givina. . . Oct.  7,  6 

Missionaries  for  the  Klondike  countr}* . Sept.  2,  7 

M  isslonary  congress,  the  coming . May  20,  7 

Mission  in  the  Arctic  circle . April  16,  5 

Moderator’s  sermon . May  27,  6 

Moderator,  the  new . May  27,  6 

More  questions  and  answers . Dm.  0,  6 

Mornlngside  Heights . June  10,  6 

Much  maligned  new  leaf . Jan.  7,  7 

New  eras*  Union . Sept.  30,  7 

New  modv..  .tor . May  27,  6 

New  policy  of  Spain  toward  Cuba . Oct.  28,  6 

Ogdenburirh  —  Owego . Jan.  28,  6 

Old  New  England  minister . Jan.  2i,  7 

On  the  witness  stand . Deo.  2,  6 

Ostentation  of  wealth . Jan.  28,  6 

Other  side  of  war . June  10,  6 

Other  side,  the . Oct.  7,  6 

Our  foreign  ambasradors . April  16,  6 

Paternalism  and  resp  nsibl lit y . May  20,  6 

PMUllar  sources  of  baiipiiiess . May  6,  7 

Phraner,  Dr.,  Illness  o  .  Nov.  26,  11 

Place  of  crucifixion . July  8,  6 

Politics  and  religion . Nov.  18,  18 

Popular  government . July  1,  6 

Presbyterian  Day  at  Nashville . Oct.  21,  7 

Presbyterian  return  to  Cambridge . June  17,  7 

Presbyterianism,  how.  flourishes  in  Canada .  .July  8,  8 

President  among  the  Berkshire  hills . Sept.  80,  6 

Princeton’s  commemoration  of  Melaucthon . .  Feb.  26,  7 

Problem  of  Africa . July  16,  6 

Progress  in  the  South . March  11,  6 

Question  and  answer,  a . Jan.  28,  6 

Kemarkable  career,  a . Nov.  18,  6 

Return  of  Lord  Kelvin  to  England . Oct.  14,  6 

Rich  and  the  poor . March  26,  6 

Richest  city  in  the  country . Jan.  14,  6 

Rights  of  small  churches . Nov.  18,  7 

Roman'  atholicChurcb.agood wordforthe..Jan.28,  7 

Schaff.  Dr.  Philip . Deo.  80,  6 

Sermon  of  the  olden  time . March  4,  6 

Seth  Low  for  Mayor  of  the  Greater  New  York, 

August  19,  6 

Se5  mour,  J  ndge  Augustus  Sherrill . Feb.  25,  6 

Seymour,  Judge,  religious  character  of . March  4,  7 

Social  problem,  the . June  17,  6 

Storrs,  Dr.,  retirement  of . . . . . . . Sept.  2,  6 

Strike  in  the  coal  regions . Inly  8,  8 

Students  put  on  their  good  behavior . Jan.  28,  7 

Successor  to  OMrge  Peabody . Nov.  4,  6 

Tammany  in  the  saddle..  . Nov.  11,  6 

Theological  seminaries  and  the  spiritual  life.  .May  8,  6 

The  terminals  of  life . Dec.  80,  6 

Tuttle,  eX'President  Rev.  Joseph  F„  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Oct.  21,  6 

Two  escapes  of  life— H.  M.  F . Feb.  11,  6 

Union  Seminary  Alumni  Cl'ib . Dm2,  7 

Union  Seminary . May  20,  8 

Union  Theological  Seminary.. Jsn.  21,  tt;  Feb.  18,  6  7 

United  States,  former  annexations  of . July  1,  7 

Visit  of  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  to  America . Jan.  21,  6 

Wat**r,  water  everywhere  1 . Feb.  11 ,  6 

Week  of  prayer .  Jan.  7,  16 

What  a  Presbyterian  Elder  thinks  of  the  new 

Mayor  . Dec.  16,  7 

What  18  meant  bv  “  The  Beast "  ? . July  1.  6 

What  mskes  the  Turk  so  cruel . ^ 

where  do  the  people  come  in  ? .  Pm.  9,  6 

Whitman,  Dr.  Marcus,  monument  to . Nov.  26.  11 

Whitman,  Pr.  Marcus,  story  of . Jan.  7,  8 

Why  would  not  France  be  a  good  power  to  have  Pal¬ 
estine? . Oct.  14,  6 

Work  among  the  higher  classes  in  China . Feb.  25,  7 

Would  you  live  life  over  again  ? . Jan.  14,  7 

Yonkers  after  forty  years . April  29,  7 

HISTORICAL. 

Anniversary  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  the 

one  hundred  and  fortieth . Feb.  4,  10 

Anniversary,  one  hundredth,  the.  of  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Babylon.  L.  I . Dec.  2:1,  10 

Cape  Town  in  early  days . Sept  2,  28 

Cherry  Valley,  historic — R.  A.  S . Oct.  7,  12 

Duluth  in  1871  and  1897-0.  F.  P . Oct.  28,  13 

Historic  event— Fredei  Ic  Campbell . May  13,  31 

Homestead;  old  Hudson,  the  —  Dr.  R.  A.  Sawyer, 

April  1,  24 

Homestead,  Huguenot,  the— R.  A.  S . Oct.  21,  10 

Huguenot  bit  of  London . March  18,  31 

Peoria  sixty  years  ago . Oct.  21,  24 

Oldest  city  in  the  world,  the— ioncfot  Times  .  .July  16,  10 

Presbyterianism  on  Long  Island,  one  hundred  and 

eighty  years  of . April  22,  22 

Trinity  celebration,  old— Dr.  R.  A.  Sawyer. . . .May  13,  6 


Sunday-school  missions— J.  A.  Worden . April 

Synodical  aid,  the  new  plan . Oct.  8, 

I  Syrian  Mhools . Jan,  14, 

Turkey,  American  interests  in . Jan.  1. 

TurkiM  refugees  in  Persia,  aid  for . Jan.  7, 

Whitman— How  Whitman  saved  Oregon . Dm.  , 

Women's  meeting  at  Utica . Oct.  28, 

Woman’s  work  in  Pennsylvania . Nov.  , 

Zionist  Congress . Sept.  16, 

PICTURES  AND  PORTRAITS. 

Africa,  outline  map . July  15, 

Afternoon  tea.  Lake  Mohegan . June  10, 

Albany  College . March  4, 

Brooks,  Arthur,  Memorial  Cottage . June  10, 

Chatelain  Heli .  ^ 

Colt.  Rev.  C.  P.,  D.D . 

Convalescent  Home,  Summit,  N.  J... 

Cowles,  Rev.  A.  W.,  D.D.,  LL.D . 

Duffleld.  Rev.  Hotntrd,  D  D . 

EUiot,  Rev,  J.  H . 

Elmira  College . 

Evans,  Rev.  C.  A . . 

Faucher,  Rev.  Bela . 

Finney,  Chas.  G .  . 

Floating  hospital  of  St  John’s  Guild. 

Grant,  U.  S.,  tomb  of . 

Gunsaulus,  F.  W.,  D.D . 

Hartford  ThMloglcal  Seminary. . 

Hastings,  Rev.  T.  S.,  D.D.,  LL  D . 

Hopkins,  Rev.  S.  M.,  D.D . . 

Howard  Unlverslt) . 


....July  L 

..June  10. 
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...Nov.  18. 
...Nov.  4. 
...Oct.  14, 
...Sept.  2. 
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. .  Sept.  28, 
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.Jan.  28, 
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..Sept.  9, 
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...Oct.  7, 
.Nov.  26, 

McKem^J^v,  A.  Cameron,  dId..' . Maich^:^ 

Meyer,  F.  B . Feb.  11, 

Millard,  Rev.  Nelson,  D.D . April 

Mott,  Rev.  H.  C . May  IS, 

Never  missed  Sunday-Mhool  in  thrM  years.. April  S, 

Orange  County  streams . Jane  10, 

Ostrander,  Rev.  L.  A . Deo.  9, 

Outing . Jane  10. 

Patton,  Rev.  OMm  D.D . Ja^  8, 

Physical  Laboratory .  July  89, 

RadoliSe,  Rev.  Wallace,  D.D . Apm  18, 

Klls,  Jacob  A . June  10, 

Summer  home  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation. 

J  one  10, 

Taylor,  Rev.  W.  R . August  26, 


layior,  nev.  tt.  n . Auguaixs, 

Three  Sisters . March  4. 

Thwing.Chas.  F . July  29, 

Tuttle,  Rev.  J.  F.,  D.i'.,  LL.U . Oct  2L 

Union  TheoWical  Seminary . Sept.  30, 

Washington  College . June  3, 

West  Jersey  Academy . May  27, 

Westminster  Church . April  29, 

SERMONS. 

Campbell,  Rev.  F.  S.— Charge  to  the  pastor.  ..Feb.  11,  14 
Earnshaw,  Rev.  J.  W.— Gold  becomes  dim... Jan.  14,  13 
Flske,  Rev.  A.  S.,  D.D.— Sermon  to  the  young.  Jan.  7,  14 
Hall,  Rev.  C.  C.,  D.D.— The  sorrow  and  the  joy  of 

knowledge . July  16,  18 

Hopkins,  Rev.  S.  M.,  D.U.— A  charge  to  a  you^ 

professor . Jan.  SS,  9 

Mott,  Rev.  H.  E.— island  and  continent . Feb.  26,  16 

Parkhurst,  Rev.  C.  H.,  D  D.— All  things  are  lawful. 

But! . April  22,  13 

Parkhurst,  Rev.  C.  H.,  D.D.— The  living  sacrifice. 

Feb.  18,  13 

Remlck,  Rev.  N.  B.,  D.D.— Professor  Henry  Drum¬ 
mond . April  8,  12 

RIgss,  Rev.  H.  C.— A  life  worth  living . Oct.  28,  12 

Stebblna,  Dr  H.  H.— A  model  address . Dec.  8U,  12 

Storrs,  Rev.  A.  S.,  D.  U.— Abstracts  of  address.  Dec.  2,  10 
Stryker,  Rev.  M.  W.  —  The  warning  of  Babylon. 

Oct.  21,  12 

Taylor,  Rev.  N.  W.— Public  confession  of  Christ, 

March  4,  13 

Vincent,  Rev.  Prof.  M.  R.,  D.D.— Ministerial  educa¬ 
tion  and  popular  effMtlveness . Sept.  ^  14 

Withrow,  Rev.  J.  L.,  D.D.— The  moderator’s  sermon. 

May  20  13 


TENEMENT  HOUSE  CHAPTER. 


A  happy  day  by  the  sea . Sept.  0,  19 

An  afternoon  with  the  homemakers . ^ 

Another  need . Feb.  4,  it 

Another  pleasant  evening . May  20.  17 

Branchport  picnic,  the . August  26,  22 

Clean  sheets  and  what  they  can  do  for  a  home, 

March  4,  18 

Closing  the  summer  work . Sept.  18,  18 

Club  outing,  the . August  6,  2i 

Corresponding  Secretary's  report . April  8,  20 

Cup  of  blesslngrs,  a .  April  22,  18 

Doctor’s  talk,  a . July  8,  June  18 

Homemakers,  the . Jan.  14,  18 

Library,  the . July  29,  22 

Light  amid  the  shadows . Oct.  28,  28 

Lights  and  shadows . August  19,  24 

More  about  Christmas . Jan.  7,  18 

Mother’s  work,  the . March  18,  17 

Neighborly  kindness . Feb.  11,  18 

New  work  and  old  anxieties . Nov.  4,  17 

Our  boys . Oct.  14,  18 

Our  clubs  and  classes . S^t.  23,  19 

Our  dally  work . July  1,  18 

Our  house-warming . June  8,  18 

Our  new  home . May  6,  80 

Our  spring  rally . March  26,  18 

Picnic  in  Central  Park,  a . June  17,  18 

Puzzling  case,  a . Jan.  28,  Jan.  21,  28 

Sick  ana  the  suffering,  the . Sept.  2,  19 

Summer  days  down  town . Iuly22,  18 

Thanks^ving  and  Christmas  plans . Nov.  11,  17 

True  neighborly  kindness . Ao><ust  12,  18 

T«  o  halves  brought  together,  the . Nov.  18,  17 

Week  at  77.  a . Feb.  18,  19 

Who  will  help  the  Young  Amazons? . March  11,  18 

Work  needed . Oct.  7,  17 

Young  heroes  of  D.  S.  C . Feb.  25,  19 


MISSIO.NS. 


Africa,  help  for . 1  une  24,  10 

AmeriMn  Board . •  >ct.  21,  7 

Appeal  for  missions . ( >ct.  21,  11 

Arctic  circle,  missionaries  in . Sept.  30,  4 

Beirut,  a  wedding  in . •  ov.  11,  9 

Beirut,  missions  in—H.  H.  Jessup . May  6,  4 

Christmas  letter  mission . Dec.  9,  23 

City  missions . Nov.  11.  15 

Death  of  a  lady  missionary  . Oct.  14,  23 

Denominational  comity . Oct.  7,  4 

Farewell  meetings,  notable . Sept.  16,  21 

Foreign  board,  action  of  our . Oct.  14,  » 

Foreign  fields,  missionary  operations  in . Oct.  21,  16 

Foreign  missionary  notes . June  17,  28 

Founder  of  a  mission . Nov  26,  13 

General  Missionary  Committee . Dec.  2,  16 

Gospel  mission  to  The  Tombs” . Deo.  9,  4 

Home  missionaiy,  a  self-constituted . Feb.  4,  22 

Home  mission  plan . Dec.  16,  11 

Home  Mission,  Women’s  Exec.  Committee.  .June  10,  20 

India,  Bible  in . Sent.  16,  17 

Indian  mission  conference . Oct.  7,  8 

Inter-Seminary  Missionary  Alliance . Oct.  21,  9 

International  Institute,  the . Nov.  4,  6 

Klondyke  country,  missionaries  for . Sept.  2,  7 

Loud  call— who  will  heed  it? . Oct  7,  7 

McAll  Mission,  American . May  20,  29 

Mexico,  missions  in  Southern— Boyce . June  3,  23 

Mission  fields  for  young  ministers— E.  B.  Hodge, 

July  10.  5 

Missionaries’  Rest,  South  India . .  .Oct.  14,  10 

Missioi'ary  work,  hopeful  phases  of . Nov,  18,  7 

Missionary  congress,  the  fifth— A.  P.  BurgenS.Jnne  10,  8 

Missions,  work  of . . . .Nov.  26,  16 

Missionaries  and  the  Boards’  appeal..'. .^.Srat.  16,  11 


PBB8BBTE  TOUB  BVANGBU8T8. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order, 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  168  Fifth  Avepue, 
New  York  City. 
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THE  ANNUAL  SALE 


Table  Cloths  and  Napkins,  Hemstitched  Tea, 
Luncheon  and  Dinner  Cloths,  Tray  Cloths  and 
Doylies,  Lace  Decorated  Tea  Cloths,  Scarfs,  etc. 
Hemmed  and  Hemstitched  Towels,  Hemstitched 
Linen  Sheets,  Pillow  and  Bolster  Cases;  also 
Blankets,  Quilts  and  Coverlets, 


AT  “THE  LINEN  STORE 


Commencing  Monday,  January  3d,  and  continu¬ 
ing  throughout  the  month,  will  afford  opportunity 
to  procure  reliable  goods  at  very  low  prices. 

( Send  for  Booklet  deaeribtng  goods  offered.) 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


Delivered  Postpaid  to  any  New  Subscriber, 
with  the  Evangelist  one  year,  for  only  .  . 


Complete  Series 
of  Fifteen  New  CoF 
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Indexed, 


with  •  Co,c«ird«aM, 
tataiag  over  40,000  Bafhi^ 
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aiar,  of  th«  Books  of  tko 
Blhle;  Historical,  Cbroao. 
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Tables. 
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DELIVERED  POSTPAID  TO  ANY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER 


Only  $2.25  for  this  Bible  to  any  OLD  SUBSCRIBER  remittance  in  thenameeand  addreeeee  of  four 

- - - - - - - ^ - poeone  (with  their. consent)  who  would  be  pleased  to  become 

acquainted  with  The  ErBii^list,  and  we  will  mail  each  of  the  four  the  paper  for  13  weeks  without  cost.  The  S2.26  in  case  will  be  credited 
as  a  payment  on  account  of  subscription. 

THESE  OFFERS  WILL  BE  GOOD  FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY. 

».  B _ Orders  for  CHRISTMAS,  NEW  TEAR’S  or  BIRTHDAY,  or  individual  use,  should  Ite  forwarded  WITHOUT  DELAY. 

Address  Subscriptlon  Department  of  the  Evangelist, 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK. 
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